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A High Grade of Work 





is being done by Spanish students 
who use the Marcial-Dorado books 


The vivacity, color, variety of the text and the genuine 
literary quality that characterize these successful books 
compel an interest in the study of Spanish that is a sur- 
prise to the teacher. These books possess distinct charm 
and they achieve the best results because they have 
everything to recommend them for the high grade of 
work that is desired. 


PRIMERAS LECTURAS EN ESPANOL 
is a first-year reader containing dialogues, narratives, 
anecdotes, simple poems, songs, and three plays; also 
many beautiful illustrations by Sears Gallagher. 





PRIMERAS LECCIONES DE ESPANOL 


is a collection of lively stories and anecdotes, rimes 
and riddles, games and songs for the first-year course. 


ESPANA PINTORESCA 


The Life and Customs of Spain in Story and Legend, 
may be used in the first and second-year classes, after 
a beginning in Spanish has been made. Eight selec- 
tions by well-known Castilian writers, in prose and in 
verse, folk songs, and an original Spanish play con- 
tribute to the popularity of this volume. 
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SHOULD SPANISH BE TAUGHT IN THE 
HIGH SCHOOLS? 


Of late the question has been raised whether or no the teaching 
of Spanish in the public high schools should be discouraged. Last 
year an expert from an Eastern university who was making an offi- 
cial survey of the system of public education in a Middle Western 
state advised the directors of the normal schools of that state to dis- 
continue the teaching of Spanish, in spite of the fact that there is a 
real demand for teachers who know Spanish in the Philippines, Porto 
Rico, and Cuba, and even in Mexico and Central and South America 
(during the past two years Peru, for instance, has called a consid- 
erable number of North American teachers ). 

I have known the following remarks to be made with regard to 
the study of Spanish in the high schools: 


“The high school students believe they will secure some fine posi- 
tion in an exporting house, or will be sent to South America to repre- 
sent the firm, if they learn a smattering of Spanish; but they will be 
sadly disappointed. 

“A reading knowledge of French and German is needed in order 
to do advanced work in letters and in sciences, but Spanish is of no 
value in this respect. 

“Spanish may have some practical value, but its cultural value is 
negligible. 

“A knowledge of Chinese is as helpful as a knowledge of Spanish 
for students of English literature. 

“The Spanish language is at the best a mere plaything with no 
real value. 

“Spain is intellectually dead and the Spanish-American countries 
have not yet been born into the world of the mind.” 


These remarks and others of the same kind are a direct challenge 
to those of us who teach Spanish and who sincerely believe that we 
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are performing a public service. Of course, we must not be too sensi- 
tive to criticism. Every human activity, however beneficial it may be, 
is subject to criticism, and constructive criticism is always helpful. 
And there 1s, moreover, a curious parallel between the criticism now 
aimed at the study of Spanish and that which was aimed at the study 
of all modern foreign languages not many years ago, when these 
languages really threatened for the first time to replace Latin and 
Greek in the schools and colleges. French and German were then 
the languages at which the criticism was directed, and yet they pros- 
pered exceedingly in spite of it. 

As an ardent advocate of the cultivation of humanistic studies, I 
deeply regret the ebbing of interest in Latin and Greek letters ; but, 
if our modern world feels that it must turn its back on Greece and 
Rome, let us at least give it an opportunity to drink of the rich stream 
of Greco-Latin culture that has come down to us through the 
Romance languages, not the least of which is Spanish. 

But the question that is now before us for discussion is whether 
Spanish should, or should not, be taught in our public high schools. 
The following statements by men prominent in educational institu- 
tions or in government circles should be of interest: 


“As the years go on, the intimacy of our relations with our neigh- 
bors of Spanish-speaking stock in the West Indies and Central and 
South America seems likely to grow more intense. The situation in 
Europe during and since-the war has forced upon the minds of both 
Americans and Latin Americans the conviction that they ought to 
form an effective community of nations having ideals to uphold and 
rights to protect. 

“Paraphrasing a familiar utterance of a former Secretary of 
State, nature has made us neighbors and language has made us 
strangers. We can hardly expect to do much business, or even become 
good friends, with them, until we recognize how urgent the need is 
of teaching their languages, and especially Spanish, the speech of all 
of the Latin-American republics except two, in our schools, and 
efficiently at that. When a European wants to do business or other- 
wise to bring himself into direct personal contact with the people of 
Spanish-speaking countries to the quickest and best advantage, he 
learns to speak, write and read Spanish while he is at school. This 
does not mean—as happens so often in our own land—picking up 
enough of a foreign language to be able to skim through a book with 
the aid of a dictionary. 
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“Whatever may be said of the value of a reading acquaintance 
with French or German as an ‘accomplishment,’ something vastly 
more practical and useful can be claimed for a working knowledge of 
the language spoken by fifty millions and more of people in the region 
from the Rio Grande to the Straits of Magellan, with whom our 
relations from every point of view are bound to grow ever closer. 

“Among the world’s languages of beauty Spanish is one that holds 
a foremost place. Rich, sonorous, majestic and fluent, it appeals with 
equal attraction to ear and mind. It is the key to a marvelous liter- 
ature representative of the activities of thought in both Europe and 
America. As a language of personal and business intercourse, it is 
much easier to acquire than either French or German. It is the 
speech actually used in areas of the New World which are and ought 
to be of constantly increasing importance and interest to us. It is 
the medium for an international understanding between America, 
North and South, which possesses a real and present utility. We 
do not need French and German to carry on our work in the Amer- 
icas, but we do need Spanish. 

“If we intend to make our knowledge of this language effective, 
we must learn to speak and write, as well as read it; and this we can 
do with the greatest ease and advantage in the high school age. Span- 
ish is not a dead language, and should not be taught as one. Unlike 
other living languages, say French and German, the study of it 
should not be made an ‘accomplishment’ merely, but something to 
be employed readily and accurately by tongue, pen and typewriter. 
If the American people wish to satisfy the demands created by our 
geographical, political, economic, and social situations in the New 
World, Spanish must be put alongside of English as the additional 
and alternate language of everyday life.” 

WILLIAM R. SHEPHERD, 
Professor of History, Columbia University. 

“T believe that the study of Spanish is useful in the public high 
schools when directed by competent teachers. As in the case of other 
languages, the study of the Spanish language affords valuable train-. 
ing. In large portions of the present United States, a knowledge of 
Castilian puts people en rapport with distinctive periods of our 
nation’s history which are more or less necessary to an understand- 
ing of existing conditions. A knowledge of Castilian makes possible 
the study of an interesting literature that has been too much neg- 
lected in the United States. Further, such a knowledge ought in 
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some cases to lead to a more sympathetic interest in the history and 
the life of our southern neighbors.” 
W. S. Ropertson, 
Professor of History, University of Illinois. 
“I hope that the teaching of Spanish will remain an essential 
feature of our secondary school training and an important subject in 
the curricula of colleges and universities. It is the language of many 
millions of fellow Americans with whom we are seeking to cement 
friendly relations, and it is the key to one of the most important 
literatures in the world. There should be no question of the validity 
of its standing beside French and German. It should not be stimu- 
lated artificially to the detriment of either of those two languages, 
and propagandists should not be allowed to supplant it entirely by 
German, as they are seemingly trying to do in parts of our country 
in which American ideals are not conspicuously strong.” 
J. D. M. Forp, 


Professor of Romance Languages, Harvard University. 

“Those who speak against Spanish are either ignorant of what 
the Spanish-speaking peoples have accomplished or they oppose it 
through some personal reason. It remains for us to stick quietly to 
our posts and, as far as possible, train students to carry on our pur- 
pose: to make known the value of Spanish civilization, its achieve- 
ments in letters, in the arts, in conquest and the writing of the history 
of a large part of the globe. Spanish must be continued in the high 
schools. In the business world it will take care of itself.” 

R. ScCHEVILL, 
Professor of Spanish, Univers:ty of California. 

“Spanish should be in the curriculum of every high school of the 
United States and on an equal basis with every other foreign lan- 
guage, ancient or modern. Why? Because: 

1. The study of Spanish affords the same training in observation, 
comparison, analysis, logical thought (sense of language logic), and 
elementary principles of etymology as does any other foreign lan- 
guage at present taught in secondary schools. 

2. It is a ‘living’ language, meaning by this that students know 
that it is a language spoken today by millions of people who are im- 
portant elements in present-day civilization. It has ‘appeal,’ it has 
interest. 


3. It is the language of millions of our fellow-Americans. It is 
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true that many North Americans, including some educators, assume 
an attitude of superiority toward citizens of the Spanish-speaking 
Americas, but that does no credit to us. That attitude does us great 
harm, because it is based on ignorance of the culture, progress and 
tremendous vitality of those peoples. Professors of secondary edu- 
cation and others who have stated that instruction in Spanish is at 
present ‘the biggest gold brick in American education’ are doing 
grave injury to their country. They should investigate a bit before 
they utter such things. They should heed the words of men of vision 
far more ample than theirs, for instance, of members of the Cabinet 
of the President of this nation. No real, vital Pan-Americanism can 
be properly effected if the foolish statements of such educators are 
to prevail over the convictions of such men as Secretary Hoover, 
Secretary Weeks, ex-Secretary Colby, and others. 

4. In Spanish is expressed a great literature,—not that that fact 
has any particular bearing on its teaching in high schools, for we do 
not teach foreign languages in secondary schools for their literary 
value, but because so many educators who have not read and cannot 
read a literary work in Spanish seem to delight in hearing the sound 
of their own voices when they solemnly state that ‘Spanish has no 
literature.’ They convict themselves of ignorance by such statements. 

5. Students in high schools want to study Spanish. Our high 
schools are the ‘poor man’s college ;’ they are more than that, they 
are in touch with community and national life and reflect the de- 
mands and the needs of the citizen much more directly than do the 
colleges. If our first statement above is true, then students should 
have what they want in the way of language instruction. And col- 
leges should provide such facilities for the students who enter with 
credit for two, three or four years of high school Spanish that they 
may continue the study of the language and literature when they de- 
sire to do so. The public wants young people to study Spanish in 
schools supported by public moneys. They, and not the ‘stand pat’ and 
traditional-minded specialists and ‘surveyors’ of education should be 
allowed to decide this matter.” 


LAwrENCE A. WILKINS, 
Director of Modern Languages in High Schools, New York City. 


“Spanish is both a cultural and a vocational subject. As a cultural 
subject, it offers a means of freeing the American boy or girl from 
the inevitable language poverty and narrowness which mark those 
acquainted only with their mother tongue. As a vocational subject 
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it offers the language-gifted boys and girls in our high schools the 
opportunity to perfect themselves in the use of a tool that will be of 
very great use to them in any dealings they may eventually have with 
the many Latin-American countries to the south of us. 

“Travel to Spain, and to Mexico, Central and South America, is 
already showing a marked increase, which is eloquent for the future. 
He who travels with real pleasure in a foreign country must know 
its language. More people should gain education through travel. 
Learning Spanish leads to the desire for travel. The educational 
pendulum has swung already over-far toward the ‘money-earning’ 
subjects. Doubly valuable, therefore, becomes the subject which 
maintains a cultural value while open to a practical application.” 

CarLETON A, WHEELER, 
Supervisor of Modern Languages in High Schools, Los Angeles, California. 

“Spanish is a more practical subject for American high school 
students of the present day than French or German and should be 
taught more widely than is now the case. Our growing Latin- 
American relations require that the present and succeeding genera- 
tions shall be put en rapport with our southern neighbors. The in- 
struction in Spanish is at this moment our only means to that end, 
since Latin-American history and sociology are not yet taught in our 
high schools. Spanish is, besides, a language with a great, abundant, 
and vigorous literature, and takes rank as ‘one of the most important 
European or American languages both with regard to the population 
using it and because of its intrinsic merit. 

“The early history of instruction in French and German in this 
country is interesting, as precisely the same arguments were used 
against the inclusion of French and German in the curriculum as 
are now used against the introduction and extension of the teaching 
of Spanish. I think that we ought not to view with too much alarm 
the antagonism to Spanish in some quarters. The war has left the 
teaching of German in a sad plight, and the trend against the classi- 
cal languages is naturally disquieting to teachers of the classics. Both 
these parties feel that Spanish is in some way responsible for the 
losses they have suffered. Their guns, therefore, are trained against 
Spanish, not because teachers of Spanish have given cause for war- 
fare, but simply because Spanish appears to be displacing them in 
the schools.” 


J. WarsHaw, 
Professor of Romance Languages, University of Nebraska. 
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“The reasons that are usually adduced for the teaching of any 
foreign modern language apply equally to the teaching of Spanish. 
A special argument may be offered in favor of Spanish. The two 
chief languages of the New World are and will always be English 
and Spanish.( There can be no doubt that the future welfare of the 
New World is largely dependent on a greater mutual understanding 
on the part of the Anglo-American nations and the Hispano-Ameri- 
can republics, and such an understanding can be achieved only 
through a much more widespread study of English and Spanish 
throughout all the American continents.” 

Georce W. Umpnrey, 
Professor of Spanish, University of Washington. 

“Certainly Spanish should be taught in the high schools of our 
country. Its place is incontestable and no unprejudiced American 
would think for a moment of disputing its right to enjoy equal privi- 
leges with French and German. Its importance has been stated so 
often and so forcibly, not only by educators who are not language 
specialists, but also by men high in public life totally removed from 
the rivalries of university and college departments, that it is needless 
to restate it. 

“Spanish is like the nation of which it is a product. No country 
in history has survived so many centuries of misrule and manifested 
such enduring vigor as has Spain. No foreign language in the United 
States could have survived such continuous assaults and unfortunate 
experiences as has Spanish and yet emerged more vigorous today 
than ever before. The American people have some gift for sensing 
their educational needs and among those needs they have rightly 
recognized Spanish as one of the fundamentals.” 

Joun M. Hit, 
Professor of Spanish, Indiana University. 

“My impression has been for some time that we were overplaying 
the practical and commercial value of Spanish to the neglect of its 
other side. Perhaps the fact that Latin and Greek have fallen into 
such disfavor in many communities that they are in danger of being 
crowded out of the high schools, thus leaving the students without 
that humanizing influence and that discipline, constitutes our best 
claim. We can properly take advantage of the popular favor that 
Spanish enjoys to teach the subject, at least in part, as one of the 
humanities. I confess to a bit of weariness over direct methods and 
realia. I am inclined to think that overemphasis of these matters, 
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excellent and important as they are when a just sense of proportion 
is kept, has cheapened the subject in the eyes of the educational 
world in general. Spanish is held somewhat lightly by certain 
serious-minded persons, who, of course, know nothing about it them- 
selves and are rather proud of the fact, partly because they think 
that, speaking in general terms and excepting certain recognized 
university men, the rank and file of our teachers are not scholars. 
I am inclined to think that is true, and if it is, the situation is grave 
and must be righted.” 
ArTHUR L. Owen, 

Professor of Spanish, University of Kansas. 

“Certainly we all want elementary Spanish taught in the high 
schools, because the university is the place for advanced, not ele- 
mentary, Spanish. There is on the whole less danger that beginners 
will not be taught the subject in the secondary schools than there is 
that the universities will continue to be glutted with work of high 
school grade. Our chief danger continues to be that there is so much 
incompetent instruction in institutions of all grades. This is largely 
due to the fact that attractive financial offers attract graduate stu- 
dents to teaching positions before they are prepared to accept them.” 

G. T. Nortuup, 
Professor of Spanish Literature, University of Chicago. 

“It has been our experience at the University of North Carolina 
that students who enter with credits in Spanish have less difficulty 
in adjusting themselves to college classes than those who present 
units in other languages. Less time is therefore lost in that all 
important period of orientation in a new environment and the student 
more quickly gains confidence in his new work. 

“This is largely due, I believe, to the fact that the student experi- 
ences less difficulty in the pronounciation of Spanish than in other 
foreign languages.” 

Sturcis E. Leavirt, 
Professor of Romance Languages, University of North Carolina. 

“IT have no strong views—pro or con—about the teaching of 
Spanish in our public schools. I do, however, distinctly feel that it 
is not worth while to teach Spanish (or anything else) in little dabs. 
No school, in my opinion, should take it up unless it (a) can com- 
mand the services of a thoroughly competent teacher, and (b) can 
save enough space for him in the curriculum to give him a fair 
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chance. Two school years, five hours a week, would be, I should 
say, the minimum.” 
R. B. MerRIAM, 
Professor of History, Harvard University. 

“Spanish will be as useful, in the best sense, to the average high 
school student as any foreign language, and the chances are more 
than even that the monetary value of Spanish will be greater than 
that of any other foreign language. 

“There remain the imponderable values: disciplinary, cultural 
and international. Correctly taught, Spanish has as great disciplinary 
value as any other language. Culturally, Spain ranks high, and her 
literature has greatly influenced that of other nations. Her religious 
organizations (Jesuits, Quietism, etc.,) have modified the religious 
beliefs and history of large parts of Europe and America, while her 
colonization of great areas of what is now the United States and of 
most of Hispanic America has definitely planted her language, cus- 
toms, and many of her institutions in nations destined to play an 
important part in the future history of the world. The international 
importance of Spanish for North Americans cannot be exaggerated. 
One of the most important problems of our foreign policy is Hispanic 
America, and its solution can be greatly helped by a correct popular 
comprehension of what Hispanic America really is. On the proper 
solution of this problem depends the friendship and possibly the 
peace of this hemisphere.” 

W. S. HeEnprix, 
Professor of Spanish, Ohio State University. 

“The two great languages spoken in the western hemisphere are 
Spanish and English, and in the interests of international under- 
standing, if for no other reason, it behooves the nations of this part 
of the globe to learn each other’s language. 

“Anyone who is familiar with the Latin temperament—the aver- 
age ‘educational expert’ assuredly is not—knows that commercial 
relationships are established first through what may be called the 
social relationships, and to this end a knowledge of the language is 
essential. It is certainly in the interest of our country to establish 
both social and commercial relationships with the countries to the 
south of us, even if many students who undertake the study of 
Spanish in the high schools may never come into close contact with 
the Spanish-American peoples. 

“The large number of American students who are naturally 
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drawn to the study of Spanish, when not discouraged by Babbitt- 
like ‘educational experts,’ indicates the interest that the study of this 
language has for them, and the large number of South-American 
students in our American institutions of learning suggests only too 
clearly that our neighbors to the south are already awake to the 
advantages to be derived from such a relationship. 

“Spanish, with its phonetic simplicity and richness of expression, 
furnishes the American student with excellent linguistic training. Its 
literature ranks among the best of those of Europe, and that it is 
particularly interesting to the American public is evident from the 
great vogue which the contemporary Spanish novel and drama are 
now having in this country.” 

Everett W. OLMsTED, 
Professor of Romance Languages, University of Minnesota. 

“The students in our high schools should certainly have the op- 
portunity to study a language that is one of the most important in 
the world today, a language spoken by seventy million people, fifty 
millions of whom live in proximity to us, a language that represents 
a literature that is inferior to none, and one that is almost indis- 
pensable in our educational, diplomatic, commercial and_ political 
relations with a score of Spanish-speaking nations that are our close 
neighbors. For the same reasons that the French and Italians study 
German, and the Japanese Chinese, we who have as our neighbors 
Spanish-speaking nations should and must study Spanish, and our 
students should have the opportunity to do so in the high schools, if 
not earlier. As a cultural subject, Spanish ranks high and as a 
practical subject for North America it ranks higher than any other 
foreign language.” 

Avretio M. Espinosa, 
Professor of Spanish, Stanford University. 

“To the study of, Spanish our present relations with South 
America have given a new and paramount value, which entitles it to 
as much respect, even from practical men,-as the study of engineer- 
ing or Stocks and bonds. The study of a language brings, first, 
knowledge of the people who speak it. This is not only because of 
the obvious impossibility of reading a nation’s literature without 
learning a good deal about the nation itself. Even more important 
is the way languages are taught nowadays. Our instruments of 
pedagogical torture are not as ridiculous as they used to be. We 
no longer fill grammatical exercises with abstract nouns peculiar to 
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the style of Corneille or Cervantes, or with jackals and pashas merely 
because they are irregular plurals. The aim of a modern grammar is 
to supply the student with the vocabulary of the custom-house, the 
railway station, and the hotel; with the words and phrases, in short, 
which he will really need when he goes abroad. The conscientious 
teacher of today, moreover, takes every occasion to amplify and sup- 
plement the hints of his text-books. So it is that a two years’ course 
in Spanish, the language of every country of South America except 
Brazil, could not fail to teach somewhat of South America’s geogra- 
phy and history, and even of her economics and government. 

“Through the study of a foreign language also comes sympathy 
with the people who speak it. This is doubtless in large part a result 
of the greater knowledge of them which comes first. The better you 
know a man, the more you like him—provided, of course, that he is 
worth knowing—and the same is true of a nation.” 

FreperRIcK Biiss LUQUIENS, 
Professor of Spanish, Yale University. 

“Spanish gives the finest possible training in linguistics and in 
an international point of view, especially in the direction most valu- 
able for North Americans, because next to English Spanish is the 
most important language on this continent. Spanish-speaking Amer- 
ica with its rapidly increasing population is the land of the future, 
of which we North Americans need to have a most sympathetic 
understanding. 

“The widespread study of Spanish in our high schools will create 
a body of public opinion that will influence future administrative 
action at Washington, so that the Spanish-American attitude toward 
ourselves will be modified. 

“Mutual comprehension made possible through the key of lan- 
guage will result both in improved trade with Spanish America and 
in vastly better governmental relations lessening the possibility of 
future hostilities. To further the study of Spanish in our high schools 
is therefore a patriotic action.” 


ALFRED COESTER, 
Assistant Professor of Spanish, Stanford University. 


“Because we are contiguous to Spanish-speaking countries, a 
knowledge of their language will do much to give us a broader out- 
look on some of the world problems, and to preserve a consummation 
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devoutly to be wished if civilization is not to destroy itself by petty 
misunderstandings, commercial jealousy and social quarrels.” 
Mrs. Mepora L. Ray, 

Chairman of the Spanish Department, Washington Irving High School, 

New York City. 

“Interest in Spanish has not been created by the selfish propa- 
ganda of Spanish teachers. The demand has come from the general 
public. That educators should take advantage of this interest seems 
to the present writer beyond question. The knowledge of Spanish 
gained in two or three years of study in a high school will not fit a 
student for a highly paid position either north or south of the Rio 
Grande, but, if rightly directed, it will create bonds of sympathy and 
enlightened interest where they are perhaps most needed. With this 
aim in view a considerable portion of the reading matter should be 
informational rather than literary. The attainable end is a sympa- 
thetic understanding of our neighbors rather than a fluent speaking 
knowledge of their language. Whether Spanish should be taught in 
a particular school depends on that school’s ability to get and keep 
a good teacher of Spanish. Poorly taught, the course will yield 
neither the discipline that should come from the study of any foreign 
language nor an intelligent conception of Spain and Spanish 
America.” 

Rate E. House, 
Professor of Spanish, The State University of Iowa. 

“Montesquieu says that the Spaniards have only one book and the 
purpose of that is to make fun of all their others, but the same author 
in the same place says that the French have a madhouse at Charenton 
where they shut up a few madmen to try and convince the world 
that the rest of the French who are outside are sane. 

“If there is any objection to Spanish at this time in the high 
schools it is probably due to the inadequate supply of Al teachers, as 
the tradition has not yet had time to settle: the way to remedy this, 
however, is not to abandon Spanish, but to make it attractive enough 
to hold first-class talent. The country is full of inexperienced teachers 
who are teaching Spanish because their German positions gave out 
or because industrial propaganda placed Spanish in a position favored 
above French. 


“Spanish has boundless possibilities in disciplinarian value, in its 
literature, and in removing the provincial atmosphere of much of 
the American mind. As Taine puts it in the introduction to his 
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English Literature, the perusal of one set of mémoires, of one literary 
document, does more to illuminate the people we would study than 
tons of ponderous tomes of history or description.” 
F. O. REEp, 
Professor of Spanish, University of Wisconsin. 

“Spanish should be taught in the high schools. It has an educa- 
tional value as high as any other subject. It is useful as a language 
revealing a literature of supreme merit. It is the language of most 
of our closest neighbors in this continent, peoples with whom will- 
ingly or unwillingly we must every day have closer relations, and 
whom we must understand in the most efficient way, which is through 
the knowledge of their language. 

“Most of our possessions outside our continental territory are of 
Spanish speech, and we may exterminate the inhabitants of those 
possessions but we cannot make them forget their own language. 

“We have—rightly, I am sorry to say—been accused of super- 
ciliousness and narrow-mindedness in our relations with the rest of 
the American continent, and I can not conceive of a better medicine 
against these elements than a good dose of three or four years of 
Spanish. I am positive that those who attack the teaching of 
Spanish in the high schools and universities of the United States 
cannot pass an examination in that language.” 

GUILLERMO A, SHERWELL, 
Inter-American High Commissioner, United States Section, Washington, D.C. 

The following statements by high officials of our national govern- 
ment and by prominent men of affairs were collected by Mr. Law- 
rence A. Wilkins and published in the December, 1922, issue of the 
Educational Review. They are reproduced here by permission. 


“The Spanish language occupies in this continent a place of im- 
portance second only to that of English, and even in territory within 
the jurisdiction of the United States a knowledge of Spanish is of 
considerable commercial importance. In most of the other Republics 
the study of English has become compulsory in the public schools 
during the last decade. We must take particular care to see that the 
study of Spanish, if not made compulsory, is at least made possible 
in all our secondary schools. Improvement of our relations with the 
other countries of the continent will require a far wider knowledge 
of their economic conditions, their institutions, and their culture than 
we now possess, and the gateway to any such knowledge is the cor- 
rect use of the languages. The building up of a sound and enduring 
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commercial policy with respect to Latin America will be dependent 
upon the existence of a growing number of men and women trained 
in Spanish and Portuguese; and, consequently, every high school 
should at least offer courses in Spanish, while those high schools 
aiming to provide special training in commercial subjects should 
also make available courses in Portuguese.” 
HERBERT Hoover, 
Secretary of Commerce and Chairman of the Inter-American High 
Commission. 

“The relative importance of our Latin-American trade has doubled 
in the past ten years, but every effort must be made if we are to hold 
our present advantages in that field against the strenuous efforts of 
our more experienced competitors. An indispensable factor in those 
efforts will be the ability of our banks and merchants to use the 
language of those markets, especially Spanish, as effectively as do 
our German and British rivals. Unless we have this linguistic equip- 
ment our export trade with those countries which now keeps many 
factories from idleness, will be seriously impaired. Every step toward 
the curtailment of the study of Spanish in this country is a step 
toward inefficiency and consequent loss in the bulk of our Latin- 
American import and export trade which was valued last year at 
nearly $1,500,000,000.” 

Jutius Kern, 
Director of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Department of Commerce. 

“The teaching of Spanish in the public schools of the United 
States has reached the dignity and importance of an international 
service. In reality, the study of Spanish is essential to the further 
development of true Pan-Americanism. Without it, we cannot hope 
to proceed very far in that path of mutual understanding between the 
nations of America which is so essential to the peace and prosperity 
of this continent.” 

Dr. L. S. Rowe, 
Director-General of the Pan-American Union, Washington, D. C. 

“No one, I think, can dispute the desirability of the study of the 
Spanish language in North American schools. With the exception 
of Brazil, where Portuguese is spoken, Spanish is the language of 
the twenty or more nations that lie to the south of us. It is impos- 
sible to travel with ease or to do business with effectiveness in any 
country of Central or South America without a knowledge of 
Spanish. It is the language of the Philippines, of Porto Rico, and 
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of Cuba. In fact, it is almost as widely spoken in the western hemis- 
phere as English itself. This can be said of no other foreign tongue. 
And when the tremendous possibilities of a closer relationship be- 
tween the United States and the Spanish-speaking countries of the 
western world are considered, no one whose opinion is entitled to 
any weight would dispute the almost incomparable importance of a 
mastery of Spanish by the youth of our country, upon whom the 
responsibilities of the oncoming years will rest.” 

BAINBRIDGE CoLsy, 

Ex-Secretary of State. 

The statements that have been made in this article may be sum- 

marized as follows: 


Spanish should by all means be taught in the public high schools 
of the United States, since a general knowledge of Spanish in this 
country will serve (1) to make us acquainted with Spanish and 
Spanish-American literature, (2) to bring about a better under- 
standing between our people and the Spanish Americans, and (3) to 
foster trade with the Spanish-American countries. 

(1) Any one who has a thorough knowledge of Spanish will 
grant that “it is the key to one of the most important literatures in 
the world’, that it has “a great, abundant, and vigorous literature”?, 
“an interesting literature that has been too much neglected in the 
United States”*, one that is “particularly interesting to the American 
public as is evident from the great vogue which the contemporary 
Spanish novel and drama are now having in this country”*. 

(2) A knowledge of Spanish will help to remove “the provincial 
atmosphere of much of the American mind”>, for “through the study 
of a foreign language comes sympathy with those that speak it’®. 
“There can be no doubt that the future welfare of the New World 
is largely dependent on a greater mutual understanding on the part 
of the Anglo-American nations and the Hispano-American repub- 
lics’?. “The knowledge of Spanish will create bonds of sympathy 
and enlightened interest where they are perhaps most needed’’*. “A 
closer understanding” of our neighbors in the western hemisphere 
will help us to avoid “petty misunderstandings, commercial jealousy 


1Professor J. D. M. Ford, Harvard University. ?Professor J. Warshaw, 
University of Nebraska. *Professor W. S. Robertson, University of Illinois. 
*Professor E. W. Olmsted, University of Minnesota. *Professor F. O. Reed, 
University of Wisconsin. *Professor F. B. Luquiens, Yale University. *™Pro- 
fessor G. W. Umphrey, University of Washington. *Professor R. E. House, 
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and social quarrels’”®. Inasmuch as in our relations with the Spanish- 
American republics “nature has made us neighbors and language 
has made us strangers’’®, “the international importance of Spanish 
for North Americans cannot be exaggerated". “If the American 
people wish to satisfy the demands created by our geographical, 
political, economic and social situation in the New World, Spanish 
must be put alongside of English as the additional and alternate 
language of every-day life’’®. 

(3) There is general recognition of the utilitarian value of Span- 
ish for those who are in any way connected with Spanish-American 
trade, and both our business men and our educators are willing to 
grant that in this country “the monetary value of Spanish will be 
greater than that of any other foreign language’, that “as a practical 
subject for North Americans it ranks higher than any other foreign 
language’; but Spanish has a further advantage in that it “is both 
a cultural and a vocational subject,” since it “maintains a cultural 
value while open to a practical application’”’. 

And yet, paradoxical as it may seem, “Spanish is held rather 
lightly by certain serious-minded persons who, of course, know 
nothing about it themselves and are rather proud of the fact’*, but 
“those who speak against Spanish are either ignorant of what the 
Spanish-speaking people have accomplished or they oppose it through 
some personal reason’’®. 

Not only is a knowledge of Spanish of great utility to North 
Americans, but the language itself is a thing of beauty: “rich, 
sonorous, majestic and fluent, it appeals with equal attraction to ear 
and mind’*. No less an authority than J. Storm has said that the 
intonation of Spanish is “the most grave, dignified, martial and manly 
among the Romance languages’*. Another authoritative statement 
is to the effect that Spanish “is, perhaps, the most sonorous, har- 





State University of Iowa. *Mrs. Medora L. Ray, Washington Irving High 
School, New York City. !°Professor W. R. Shepherd, Columbia University. 
11Professor W. S. Hendrix, Ohio State University. 

Professor W. S. Hendrix, Ohio State University. 2Professor A. M. 
Espinosa, Stanford University. *Carleton A. Wheeler, Supervisor of Modern 
Languages in the High Schools of Los Angeles. *Professor A. L. Owen, 
University of Kansas. 5Professor R. Schevill, University of California. 
®Professor W. R. Shepherd, Columbia University. ‘Englische Philologie, 
Leipzig, 1892 (p. 186). Quoted by T. Navarro Tomas in his Manual of Span- 
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monious, elegant and expressive of the Neo-Latin languages’’*. And 
a more recent writer says that Spanish has certain happy character- 
istics that give it “energy, sweetness and sonorousness’”. 

“The two chief languages of the New World are and will always 
be English and Spanish”*. There is no denying the fact that “the 
Spanish language occupies in this continent a place of importance 
second only to that of English’, for “it is the language of millions 
of our fellow Americans”*. In truth, “it is almost as widely spoken 
in the western hemisphere as English itself. This can be said of no 
other foreign tongue”*. In view of these facts, it must be granted 
that “the teaching of Spanish in the United States has reached the 
dignity and importance of an international service”®. “To further 
the study of Spanish in our high schools is therefore a patriotic 
action’, and “we must take particular care to see that the study of 
Spanish, if not made compulsory, is at least made possible in all our 


S89 


secondary schools’”. 
E. C. Hits 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 





ish Pronunciation, Madrid, 1921 (p.167). 8F. Wulff, Un chapitre de pho- 
nétique, Stockholm, 1889 (p.6). ®H. Gavel, Essai sur l'évolution de la pro- 
nonciation du castillan, Biarritz, 1920 (p.511). 

1Professor G. W. Umphrey, University of Washington. ?Secretary of 
Commerce H. C. Hoover. *Mr. L. A. Wilkins, Director of Modern Languages 
in the High Schools of New York City. *Ex-Secretary of State Bainbridge 
Colby. 5Dr. L. S. Rowe, Director-General of the Pan-American Union, Wash- 
ington, D.C. *Professor Alfred Coester, Stanford University. 








SPANISH INFLUENCE IN THE SOUTHWEST 


For one who is by birth and education as well as by ancestry a 
New Englander and who has perhaps dated the founding of the United 
States in 1620, it is sometimes rather difficult to realize how great the 
influence of Spain has been and is in the great Southwest. “St. Augus- 
tine, the oldest town in the United States, was founded by the Span- 
iards in 1565; Santa Fe, the next oldest town, was founded by the 
Spaniards in 1606.” That was in the United States History, but 
how much more than a mere statement of fact does it mean? 

In 1542 there was published in Zamora (Spain) an account of the 
first trip “West”? made by a white man. The author, Alvar Nunez 
Cabeza de Vaca, member of an unfortunate expedition to Florida in 
1528, wandered with three others around Texas and possibly New 
Mexico for seven years, sometimes living as a slave and sometimes 
being looked upon as a messenger from God, until in 1536 he reached 
the City of Mexico and told his story. His report fired the heart of 
a Franciscan monk, Father Marcos de Niza, to see some of the strange 
“cities” and to christianize the inhabitants. Accompanied by a negro 
boy and some Indians he went far up into Arizona and reached the 
Zuni villages in New Mexico. Many of his own Indians having been 
killed, he returned to Mexico and gave his report, which was so 
graphic and apparently exaggerated in regard to the wealth of the 
regions that a regular expedition was organized under Francisco 
Vazquez Coronado with an army of 300 Spaniards and 800 Indians 
and a number of Franciscan friars to explore all the vast region of 
the North. At the same time Hernando de Alarcon was sent up the 
Gulf of California with two vessels carrying provisions. The ac- 
count of this journey is graphically set forth in a book written by one 
of the soldiers, Pedro de Castaneda and published twenty years after.’ 

Coronado went almost due north into Arizona, then turning east 
into New Mexico he passed through many Indian villages; a small 
party in the meantime going to the southwest to meet the vessels and 
finding only a letter left at the foot of a tree on the banks of the Colo- 
rado, and another party exploring toward the northwest and discov- 

1 In the series of books entitled The Trail Makers published by A. S. Barnes, 
New York, are the translations of these two books. The first translated by 
Fanny Bandelier with the title Journey of Alvar Niiiez de Cabeza de Vaca and 
the second by George Parker Winship, Journey of Coronado, 1540-1542. 
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ering the Grand Cafion, where the river “looked from above as if the 
water was six feet across, although the Indians said it was half a league 
wide.” Coronado kept on and on, meeting with ever-increasing dif- 
ficulties—across New Mexico to the southeast, down into Texas, 
then north to the center of Kansas and back to New Mexico, finally 
reaching the City of Mexico after two years’ absence, disappointed 
in the results, coldly received by the Viceroy and never realizing the 
historic value of what he had accomplished. 

In 1610 there was published in Spain an epic poem by Gaspar de 
Villagra entitled “Historia de la Nueva Méjico” and beginning “Of 
arms I sing and of the man heroic.” The “man heroic” though cruel 
was Juan de Ojfjate, the first colonizer of the Southwest. In 1598 
he started with a party of 400, including 130 colonists. He followed 
a different route from that taken by Coronado, crossing the Rio 
Grande at El Paso and traversing New Mexico from south to north 
without going into Arizona. He founded a colony at San Gabriel 
and built a church for the Indians. In 1606, returning from a trip 
to the Gulf of California, Onate left an inscription on El Morro, a 
rock 200 feet high near the western boundary of the state, the oldest of 
a large number of such autographs to be found on this most interesting 
national monument. It says: “Paso por aqi el adelantado don jan de 
onate Del descubrimiento de la mar del sur a 16 de abril de 1606.” 
Shortly after Santa Fe, the capital of New Mexico, was founded and 
during the following years many missions were established through- 
out the state. The Indian uprising in 1680, although it added 21 to the 
list of martyred priests and destroyed many valuable documents did 
not check the colonization of the Southwest.’ 

At the close of the 17th century de Vargas had reconquered the 
Indians and retaken Santa Fe and there were about 20 missions in 
New Mexico; the Viceroys had decided to colonize Texas, as they 
feared the French invasion and presidios and missions were founded 
in the eastern part of the state: Padre Kino, the Jesuit priest, in his 
missionary trips through the north of Mexico finally reached Arizona 
and established missions in Tumacacori and Bac. 

During the first half of the eighteenth century Spanish coloniza- 
tion was extending through Arizona and Texas. In 1762 Louisiana 
was transferred to Spain and in 1769 Frai Junipero Serra founded 


2 For a short history of New Mexico see Popular Elementary History of 
New Mexico by B. F. Read, Santa Fe, N. M. 
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tle mission in San Diego, California, the first of the chain of 21, the 
last of which was San Francisco Solano (1823). 

The progress of colonization in the Southwest of the United 
States may be compared to a closed fan with the handle in Mexico; 
it begins to open at Santa Fe and as the years go by the sticks slowly 
separate toward the east and west until the outermost touch New 
Orleans on one side and California on the other. During this early 
period the English colonies form little more than a border along the 
Atlantic Coast. 


Our Hispanic Southwest has had an attraction for me ever since I 
read Peixotto’s book of that name, so last July, starting out from New 
Orleans with the book under my arm, at least figuratively speaking, 
1 followed his itinerary as far as possible, taking the Southern Pacific 
to California and returning in September via the Santa Fe railroad. 
I passed a summer of almost unalloyed enjoyment, the only “alloy” 
being the heat on three different days of the trip. But for the benefit 
of hesitating travelers, let me add that it was no worse than I have 
suffered in New England. 

New Orleans may be taken as the most eastern point of the Souti- 
west showing Spanish influence. With an interesting guide of both 
French and Spanish ancestry* I spent a delightful afternoon around 
the Spanish part of the city. Owing to two or three disastrous fires 
during the latter part of the 18th century many of the old buildings 
show unmistakable signs of Spanish influence—balconies, some of 
them with exquisite grill work, miradores, arcades around the public 
buildings, patios, one of which reminded me forcibly of the casas de 
vecindad. The old cabildo is still there, although the French have 
obligingly added a mansard roof and it now houses the collection of 
the historical society. The only Spanish fort I visited, probably built 
by Ulloa, is a few miles north of the city. It was in ruins and the 
few cannon inside were apparently of American make, while the one 
outside bore the legend—“Gott mit uns’! There are still enough 
Spaniards in the city to require a “capilla espafiola.” 

The ride of less than eighteen hours to San Antonio took me away 
from the delightful old Spanish memories symbolized by the shadowy 
Spanish moss hanging from the live oaks to a bustling modern city 


8] found her through the “Ask Mr. Foster” Agency at Hotel Travel In- 
formation Service, Hotel Griinewald. 
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with the largest Mexican colony in the United States, 65,000 in a 
population of less than 200,000. I was most fortunate m obtaining 
a room at the International Institute, the Mexican social center of 
the Y. W. C. A. I talked with the portero, met the family of a 
Baptist minister from Galicia, wandered around the streets, nearly 
all with Spanish names, went into the little shops, where I remem- 
bered my Spanish manners and said “Buenos dias” and “Adios,” 
attended an evening entertainment given for the benefit of the milk 
fund for Mexican babies, where the English accent reminded me of 
similar entertainments in Spain, and had dinner at a Mexican restau- 
rant, where Mexican-Indian dishes were served under Spanish 
names. 

There are in San Antonio quite a number of Mexican refugees 
of good families, but the greater part seem to be of the humblest class, 
living in hovels and tumble-down shanties on the outskirts of the city 
or in blind alleys known as corrales. It is possible that the attitude 
toward the Mexicans here reflects to some extent the history of 
the Alamo, for although the building was erected in 1744 by the Span- 
iards and Indians as a Mission chapel it is always referred to as the 
Alamo, the historical place where the Americans under Davy Crockett 
took their stand against Santa Ana and the Mexicans in 1836. In 
other words, it is celebrated not because it is Spanish, but because it 
is American. The Governor’s palace has the sign on the wall and 
the old coat of arms over the door, otherwise the building would be 
passed by unnoticed. 

To find the real Spanish mission churches as they looked nearly 
two hundred years ago, when built under the superintendence of the 
Franciscan monks, one must go outside the city. The oldest of these 
churches is La Purisima Concepcion de Acuna. It is a beautiful 
building well preserved and has been used as the model for one of the 
railroad stations of the city. The caretaker may have been a descend- 
ant of one of the heroes of the Alamo, for when I asked him in my 
best Spanish if he would like to have his picture taken with the church, 
his only reply in a most disgusted tone was “I speak American!” 

The finest church here and one of the finest in all the Southwest 
is San Jose de Aguayo. The roof has fallen in, but the arched colon- 
nade, the square tower with the ornamented belfry and especially the 
beautiful window and entrance made by a sculptor brought from Spain 
well repay a visit. (Do not overlook the curious little granary on 
one side with its flying buttresses. ) 
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Nearly 24 hours from San Antonio at the extreme southwest of 
the state, with Old Mexico on one side and New Mexico on the 
other is the lively little city of El Paso. Here it was my good fortune 
to meet a number of the middle class Mexicans and one evening to 
speak to a group of them on “Espana.” Many must have been of al- 
most pure Spanish descent and as regards language, character, cus- 
toms, and general conditions I felt as I met them that I was among 
friends and continuing my life in Spain, 

Nine miles south of Tucson in Arizona in the midst of the desert, 
with the mountains far off on the horizon and the huts of the Papago 
Indians almost in its shadow stands the finest of the old mission 
churches, San Xavier del Bac. Padre Kino, a Jesuit priest, arrived at 
Bac in 1692 and not many years after started the mission. The 
foundations of the present building may have been laid before the 
Jesuits were banished from the Spanish colonies, but it is certain 
the Franciscan friars finished it after they took possession in 1768. 
The plan of the church is cruciform, with nave and transepts, unlike 
those of Texas and California, where the church proper is a simple 
rectangle. The two terraced towers, between which is the ornate 
gabled entrance, the dome, columns, coats of arms and statues, as well 
as the interior with its pulpit, high altar, arches, frescoes and other 
decorations, place this church by itself as the most elaborate of all the 
Spanish churches in the Southwest.* 

One of the two important things that Peixotto omitted from his 
book was the old church at Tumacacori, not far from the Mexican 
border, and I did not learn of its existence until too late to visit it. 
I would suggest to the Spanish traveler in the future to take the train 
for Nogales and stop off at the mission. 

The California missions are the newest, the best known and the 
most easily visited of all the missions in the Southwest. The one at 
San Diego, the oldest, was founded by Padre Junipero Serra in 
1769. There is little left aside from the facade and two side walls 
of the church, but it will repay a visit as long as one can talk with 
the old caretaker, who has been there for many years. He loves every 
stone there and can show where every partition ran, where the altar 
stood and where the padres were murdered and are buried; he can 
point out the old aqueduct the Spaniards used and explain the origin 
and beautiful tone of the bell. 


4 See “Mission Architecture as exemplified in San Xavier del Bac” by Prent 
Duell, published by the Archeological and Historical Soc., Tucson. 
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San Juan Capristano and San Luis Rey were the finest of the 
California missions, worthy of being classed with San Xavier 
del Bac and San Jose de Aguayo. The arches, keystones, 
pilasters, capitals and doorways in the former show a high grade of 
architectural skill; the latter still in use by the Franciscans unites in 
itself a number of the characteristics of the smaller Spanish churches. 

Perhaps the best example of the way the bells are sometimes hung 
in “holes in the wall” is in the church at the mission of San Gabriel— 
the wall is carried up above the main building and pierced in six 
places for the bells in varying sizes. Here I had the pleasure of seeing 
the Mission play written by John Steven McGroarty and presented 
for the eleventh season. This historic pageant and play represents 
the struggle of the Spaniards and especially the padres to get pos- 
session of this part of the country, the period of their greatest achieve- 
ment when the California coast seemed to be the happiest land in the 
world and finally the sad story of their ruin. Surely Padre Serra 
was one of the great heroes of the world. 

San Fernando was interesting on account of the workshops of 
the mission, especially the wine press, where the boys, after washing 
their feet in the basin at the foot, jumped in and trod out the juice, 
which ran into the vat below, exactly as one can see it done in Spain 
at the present time. 

In Santa Barbara there are a number of the old adobe houses 
where the blue-blooded Spaniards lived and still have an interest. 
In Los Angeles | found a Spanish Catholic chapel and a Spanish 
Protestant chapel each facing the old plaza in the center of the city. 
At the door of the former was a program of a wonderful “festival 
artistico en el patio de la mision al beneficio de la escuela para nifios,” 
concluding with “la graciosisima Zarzuela, Congreso Feminista.” 

Although I did not make a special study of the Spanish language, 
1 found it all through the Southwest (i.e., in the places I visited) 
much better than I had expected and nowhere was it so difficult to 
understand as in some places in Andalucia. The difference in accent 
as I heard it was not nearly so marked as that between an English- 
man and an American. Many modifications have, of course, crept 
in with some humorous coining of words as “marketaria, grocetaria, 
loncheria.” Spanish newspapers are published in several places, San 
Antonio and Los Angeles each boast a daily and in the former there 
are at least two weeklies. In many, villages, especially in New Mex- 
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ico, Spanish is the only language known. I visited two boarding 
schools, one in Santa Fe with about 100 girls, many of whom knew 
no English when they arrived; the other in Albuquerque, the Rio 
Grande Industrial School for boys and girls. I spent two days here 
and found an interesting and intelligent group who were given per- 
mission for that one Sunday to use Spanish only because I was there, 
otherwise English is the only language allowed. 

Leaving California the last of August and stopping two days 
at the Grand Cafion (first seen by Ojfate’s soldiers), I finally found 
myself headed for the goal of my adventure, the “End of the Trail.” 
Why is it that when I am asked about my summer it is Santa Fe 
and New Mexico that always come first to mind? What is there in 
this big new state and little old city that calls me back? There are 
the wonders of the desert extending from Texas to California; there 
is the strangeness of the thousand-year-old Indian pueblos; there 
is the newness of the automobile running over roads meant for an 
oxcart and, uniting the very old with the very new, is the Spaniard 
sent across the ocean to discover, explore, colonize and christianize. 
There is all this and yet something more which only the artist and 
poet can describe. 

As we sat in the comfortable train speeding through the desert we 
realized more than ever before that we were following the trail of 
Padre Niza, Coronado and Ojnate. The signs in the little stations 
were in Spanish, the sefora in front of me started conversation with 
the joven at her side, Juan was greeted by Carlos “con un abrazo 
espafiol” as he got off the train. Here the descendants of the Pueblo 
Indians, that the Franciscans gave their lives to christianize, came to 
sell us the pottery they have been making for centuries. 

The first place in New Mexico that I had intended to visit but 
finally could not was Acoma. It is an Indian village on a rock four 
hundred feet high. The top is flat, of about 100 acres in area, and the 
ascent though easier now, was almost impossible when taken by the 
Spaniards. It was first heard of in 1549 and the stories of the 
endeavors of the explorers to take it by assault are among the most 
thrilling in United States history. Wien the Franciscans were finally 
able to convert the villagers and build a church they produced one 
of the wonders of the country. It is 150 feet long, with walls forty 
feet high and ten feet thick, with two towers in front. Besides 
the church proper there were convent rooms and cloisters. All this 
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was built by the Indians, who day after day toiled carrying all the 
adobe and the timbers up from the plain by the steps cut in the 
rock. It still stands there a monument to Spaniard and Indian which 
every modern explorer should not fail to visit. The annual fiesta 
takes place September 2. 

I was able to visit a few of the Indian pueblos, interesting not 
only for their age and customs, but also for the mission churches, 
some in ruins and some in good condition and still in use.® These 
churches though built of adobe and not so beautiful as those of Cali- 
fornia are to me fully as interesting. They are much older and their 
location in the Indian pueblos of the desert gives the reality of the 
conditions in the time of the Spanish colonizing much better than the 
more modern ones of stone located in a bustling American city or 
fashionable resort. They are of course very simple, but show some 
of the characteristics of the Spanish village churches—broad un- 
broken wall spaces, tiled roofs, terraced towers and pierced walls or 
towers for the bells—united with architectural devices taken from 
the Indian houses. Among the most interesting are those at Laguna, 
Cochiti, San Felipe and Isleta, the walls of the last are four feet thick. 
In Pecos “the largest town in the United States four hundred years 
ago,” the padres built a very large church, impressive even in its ruins. 

La Ciudad Real de la Santa Fe de San Francisco was founded in 
1606 in the midst of a desert 7000 feet above sea level, a desert that 
blossoms like the rose when the water is brought in from the moun- 
tains with the “Andalusian sky overhead,” air dry and life-giving, and 
sunsets—never in my life have I seen such glorious and gorgeous 
display of color over the whole sky as in the rides which my host 
and hostess gave me over the desert roads around the old capital. 

The little city of about 8000 inhabitants, of whom 6000 are Span- 
ish-speaking® proves that it covers a space of time about 300 years 
long. Here the old and the new still exist side by side. The streets 
reminded me of some in Spanish towns, but why should one complain 
if they are winding and rough and hard on automobiles, when they 


5 See “Spanish Mission Churches of New Mexico” by L. Bradford Prime 
for a description of about thirty. There are several interesting books by 
Rev. Wharton James on New Mexico, Arizona, and California. 

6 Note in New Orleans the adjective Spanish was used, in Texas it was 
changed to Mexican, while in Santa Fe one meets Spanish-speaking Americans. 
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were not made for that means of locomotion? Besides, the city is 
rapidly putting in the best kinds of pavement, though in my secret 
heart I hope they will still leave a few of the old burro paths. 

In the heart of the city is the plaza, the “End of the Trail,” the 
center of its life for three centuries. Facing it is the old Governor’s 
palace. It is now used as an historical museum and on the wall of the 
entrance is the list of governors from the time of Onate down, under 
Spanish, Mexican, and American rule. Stand in front of this building 
as I did during the 211th celebration of the re-conquest of New 
Mexco by de Vargas after the uprising of the Indians and, using the 
same free play of imagination as in visiting the Alhambra, you will 
wonder whether you are in old Spain, Spanish New Mexico, or the 
United States. The palace is decorated with Spanish flags, bunting, 
and coat of arms, above waves the Stars and Stripes. The crowd 
is made up of Spanish-speaking Americans, English-speaking Amer- 
icans and Indians, all waiting for the triumphal procession of Gen- 
eral Don Diego de Vargas Zapata Lujan Ponce de Leon and his fol- 
lowers, gorgeous in velvet, plumes, swords, and brilliant colors.’ 

Then we go from the plaza to the patio and for three afternoons 
and three evenings there are celebrations—Indian music and dancing, 
Spanish music and dancing, addresses and two historical dramas, one 
based on the arrival of Cabeza de Vaca in Sonora, Mexico, in 1536, 
after his long journey through Texas, and the other the Sorcerer of 
Nambé, 1670. San Antonio uses its Alamo to commemorate the 
victory over the Mexicans, 1836, California produces the Mission 
play in memory of Padre Serra, who came in 1769, while Santa Fe, 
pursuant to the order issued in 1712 by the Marqués de Penuela, 
Governor General of New Mexico, units in a wonderful peaceful 
whole its Indian, Spanish, Mexican, and American history. 

During the intermissions between the different entertainments we 
can wander around the city. The stores surrounding the plaza are 
decorated with Spanish colors, but offer Indian souvenirs for sale. 
At a little distance is the oldest church in the Southwest, that of San 
Miguel. The traditions growing up around the city only add to its 
charm; as in the Alhambra one enjoys reading how the old usher in 
his zeal tries to prove the church to have been built in 1540; that 
though most of it is new, some of the old is still standing; that the 


7 The Madrid paper, La Esfera, printed an illustrated account of the fiesta 
del centenario de El Cano, celebrated in Guetaria at almost the same time and 
with practically the same kind of a procession. 
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old bell made of copper, silver, iron, and a little gold was cast in 
Spain, with the legend “San José ruega por nosotros Agosto 9 de 
1356” still visible and was brought to Santa Fe in 1712 by the Ortiz 
family, descendants of Nicolas Ortiz Nifio Ladrén de Guevara and 
that the two old paintings near the altar with G. C. in the corner were 
painted by Giovanni Cimabue in 1287. The same good usher, Brother 
David, tells us that the oldest house in the United States near the 
church was used by Coronado as headquarters in 1540. 

The cathedral, a modern structure built on the site and enclosing a 
part of an older church, contains the tombs of Diego de Vargas and 
several martyred priests. The modern houses only add to the interest 
of the city, for the inhabitants realize the uniqueness of the place 
and instead of French Gothic or New England Colonial are found 
the Indian pueblo houses well adapted for large buildings, the little 
adobe houses which make delightful homes with the roses on the out- 
side and the touches of modern luxury inside, and other modifications 
of Spanish, Mexican, and Indian dwellings. One of the most in- 
teresting of these buildings is that occupied by the painter Carlos 
Viarra, for the painters and the poets as well as the historians and 
the antiquarians realize the wonder of the place and its surroundings. 

And so I| reached the End of the Trail and the summer was over. 


A.ice H. BusHEE 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE 








PERUVIAN LITERATURE 
IV. Century oF NATIONAL INDEPENDENCE. 
I. Pseupo-Crassicism (1825-1850). 


The literary history of the Republic that retained the name and 
a large part of the territory of the Spanish viceroyalty cannot be 
well understood unless due account is taken of the unstable social 
and political conditions that followed the overthrow of the colonial 
régime. Instability characterized the various governments that re- 
placed Spanish rule in America, and Peru was far from being an 
exception. In Peru the causes of this instability of government were 
greater than in other parts of Spanish America. There the colonial 
system of Spain had taken deepest root, and experience in self- 
government had been even less than in the newer viceroyalties and 
in the outlying districts that, because of distance from the central 
authorities, had gained some little experience in political matters. 
During the decade in which the other colonies were gaining their 
freedom, Peru had shown little enthusiasm for national indepen- 
dence. After independence had become an accomplished fact, the 
lack of unanimity as regards the advantages of freedom from Spanish 
control, the almost complete lack of preparation for self-government, 
and the conflict of opinions regarding the best kind of government, 
monarchical or republican, conservative or liberal, brought about 
chaotic conditions that lasted for many years. Few were those who 
were able to see any connection between political theories and actual 
practice. Constitutions were readily adopted, but constitutional gov- 
ernment was apparently beyond the general understanding. Dif- 
ferences of opinion in political matters passed easily from discussion 
to violent conflict. The selfish ambitions of military leaders, the 
heroes of Junin and Ayacucho, took advantage of these political dif- 
ferences and the general ignorance of the meaning of constitu- 
tional government to raise themselves for a brief period to supreme 
control. For twenty years Peru was in a chronic state of revolu- 
tion, a period of civil war and anarchy that lasted unchecked until 
1844, when Ramon Castilla, a man of strong will and patriotic mo- 
tives, made himself dictator. Under his administrative control in- 
ternal dissension was kept in check for eighteen years and the country 
given the opportunity to develop under a stable government. 
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It is not necessary to say that such conditions were unfavorable 
to literature. During the twenty years of unstable government and 
political turmoil, military pronunciamientos and political treatises 
were given an unusual amount of attention even by those who under 
more stable conditions would have been interested mainly in pure 
literature. Moreover, much of the real literature that was produced 
was greatly influenced by political conditions. The foremost men of 
letters were actively engaged in politics, so that satire, political and 
social, came to be the most popular form of literature. A satirical 
purpose is discernible in much of the poetry, in the best dramatic 
compositions and in many prose sketches. 

Spanish models were still followed in the various kinds of litera- 
ture. During the struggle for political freedom and after national 
independence had been gained, Peruvian writers showed no greater 
desire than did other Spanish Americans for literary emancipation 
from the mother country. In the content of their writings they gave 
more or less attention to local and national ideas, customs, traditions 
and types of character; in form they accepted willingly as models 
to be imitated the best representatives of Spanish classicism, Melén- 
dez Valdés, Iriarte, Moratin, Quitana, Breton de los Herreros. 
Until the coming of Romanticism to Peru about the middle of the 
century the accepted literary theories were those of pseudo-classi- 
cism. 

During the period, then, in which Romanticism flourished in 
European literatures, Peruvian writers still continued to follow the 
precepts of classicism, their best productions consisting of witty and 
satirical poetry, prose cuadros de costumbres, versified comedies of 
character and manners. If one representative is to be chosen for 
detailed study the choice falls readily upon Felipe Pardo. He sur- 
passed all the others in satirical verse and in humorous prose. In the 
field of comedy a more popular dramatist was Manuel Segura, whose 
thirteen plays present a vivid picture of lower class life in Lima; 
they are marred, however, by coarseness of content and incorrect- 
ness of diction and versification, so that as literature they are less 
important than the three comedies of Pardo. The most eminent man 
of letters and the best representative of Peruvian literature from 1830 
te 1850 is undoubtedly Felipe Pardo. 


FeLipe Parpo 
Born in Lima in 1806, Felipe Pardo witnessed in his early years 
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the struggle between royalists and revolutionists. Shortly before the 
latter had gained their decisive victory, his father, an important Span- 
ish official who had married a Peruvian girl of the creole aristocracy, 
returned to Spain with his family. There the education of Felipe was 
entrusted to the famous Alberto Lista, a classical scholar and inspired 
teacher whose influence is to be seen in several of Spain’s most im- 
portant men of letters. During this formative period, 1822-1827, 
Felipe absorbed the classical ideals that were still dominant in litera- 
ture; the classical culture and fine literary taste that he received 
from Lista strengthened his own natural inclinations, so that through- 
out his literary career his allegiance to the classical theories of art 
never wavered, even after Romanticism had become the generally ac- 
cepted literary ideal. 

On reaching manhood Pardo had to choose between a literary 
career in Spain with every likelihood of success and the practice of 
law in Peru with its opportunities for service in the work of recon- 
struction after the War of Independence. Answering the call of his 
native land, he returned to Lima in 1828 and continued his legal 
studies in preparation, mainly, for the practice of politics. The de- 
plorable conditions of political and social life, the incessant turmoil 
of conflicting factions and selfish ambitions brought quick disillusion- 
ment. Aristocratic by birth and education, believing that his country 
was not yet ready for democratic government and that only dema- 
goguery could result from the profound ignorance that he saw on 
all sides, he allied himself with the party that wished to put govern- 
mental control in the hands of the enlightened majority. His keen 
wit and extraordinary talent for ridicule soon made him a political 
opponent to be feared and the fall of more than one administration 
was due largely to his trenchant articles. Politics and literature, 
his two chief activities, were at times closely related; at other times 
they were kept apart. In literature, through his satirical poems, 
plays and articulos de costumbres, he came to be recognized as the 
foremost man of letters. In politics less success attended his efforts. 
His personal integrity and genuine patriotism kept him from using 
the only effective means of advancement during the turbulent period 
preceding the dictatorship of Ramon Castilla, so that on many occa- 
sions exile was the reward for the service that he rendered accord- 
ing to his ideals. At times, when his party was in power, he held 
for brief intervals high positions in the government. The many 
vicissitudes of his political career undermined his health and made 
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a helpless invalid of him before he had reached his fortieth year. 
His activity did not gain for him the highest political honor of the 
Republic ; this was reserved for his son, the best president that Peru 
has ever had. 

Felipe Pardo gained eminence in three kinds of literature; poetry 
of a festive or satirical nature, humorous sketches in prose, come- 
dies of character and customs. In the first class are many short 
poems that are witty without malice or satirical purpose; such, for 
example, is the letrilla, A mi Levita, a little masterpiece of mock- 
seriousness. Others, especially those that have a political bearing, 
show biting satire as well as epigrammatic facetiousness. The long- 
est of these, a parody in verse of the constitution of the republic, 
became widely famous but with changing conditions its cleverness 
has failed to keep it alive. His invectives against the new social and 
political conditions became at times excessive. So disgusted was he 
with the abuses committed in the name of democracy and so great 
his aristocratic dislike for even its essential principles that the acri- 
mony of his satire left little room for the playful wit and epigram- 
matic statement that characterized the majority of his short poems. 

Aside from the articles that had a definite political purpose, Pardo 
produced only enough prose to serve as a sample of what he might have 
done had conditions been more favorable to literary pursuits. During 
a respite in his agitated public life he planned a series of cuadros de 
costumbres in which his purpose was to present humorous and satir- 
ical pictures of the social life of Peru in the manner of José de Larra. 
A sudden change in the political administration cut short the series 
soon after it had started; the Espejo de mi Tierra ceased publication 
with the second articulo de costumbres. It seems no exaggeration, 
however, to say that the man who wrote the brilliant Prdélogo and the 
two succeeding articles, El Paseo a Amancaes and El Viaje del Niiio 
Goyito might have made himself worthy of being called the Peruvian 
Figaro had the Espejo de mi Tierra been permitted by circumstances 
to run its course as planned. 

The dramatic work of Pardo consists of three comedies, Los 
Frutos de la Educacion, Una Huérfana en Chorrillos and Don Leoca- 
dio, all of them written shortly after his return from Spain and be- 
fore the vicissitudes of his political career had deprived him of the 
peace of mind and leisure necessary for any lengthy literary pro- 
duction. A keen observer of life in all its aspects, he was much 
interested in the picturesque creole customs that still persisted in 
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the midst of the changing social conditions that followed the over- 
throw of the colonial régime ; but in spite of this sympathetic interest, 
he saw clearly the faults and vices of his fellow-countrymen. In 
comparison with the social life with which he had become familiar 
in his long sojourn in European capitals, the social life of Lima pre- 
sented certain crudities and excesses that were displeasing to his re- 
fined taste and classical love of moderation in all things. Because 
of the moralizing tendencies that were natural with him and because 
of his acceptance of the literary theory of classicism that comedy 
is deeply concerned with the improvement of public morals, a satirical 
purpose is apparent in each of his three comedies. In the animated 
pictures of Peruvian manners and customs and in the witty presenta- 
tion of types of character that form the groundwork for the dra- 
matic action of his plays, the social life of Lima in the fourth decade 
of the last century is reflected as in a mirror. For this reason, if 
not for their literary qualities, Pardo’s comdies deserve our atten- 
tion. The most interesting one and the one that can best be pre- 
sented in outline is Los Frutos de la Educacton. 

The personages of the play are few; the plot is simple and the 
action is kept within the limits prescribed by the classic unities of time 
and place. Don Feliciano is a Spaniard who had settled in Peru and 
had prospered financially until the War of Independence, with its 
natural aggravation of the growing friction between criollos and 
peninsulares, had made conditions very difficult for the latter. At 
middle age he had married a young creole girl, Juana, who, at the time 
of the action of the play, had become a frivolous, headstrong, and 
pleasure-loving woman. They have one child, Pepita, a girl with 
good instincts but very much spoiled by the indulgent mother and by 
the general atmosphere of frivolity and moral laxity that pervaded 
the social life of Lima in the years following the War of Indepen- 
dence. Her disrespect for parental authority, her frank contempt 
for the opinions of her elders and her immodest, though innocent, 
frankness of speech and action stamp her as the Peruvian “flapper” 
of one hundred years ago. There is in the same family a young man 
who had been left to the care of Feliciano until he should be old enough 
to take control of the large fortune inherited from his deceased father. 
This ward, Bernardo by name, has become addicted to vicious living, 
in spite of the watchfulness of his guardian and the smallness of his 
monthly allowance. A brother of Juana, Peruvian by birth and 
educated in Spain, is the sensible man of the play, the apparent 
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mouthpiece of the author, who by his comments upon the conduct 
of the other characters and upon social conditions and customs keeps 
to the fore the satirical purpose of the play. Finally, there is the 
serious-minded young Englishman, Don Eduardo, who falls in love 
with Pepita but fears to marry her because of her excessive freedom 
of word and action. 

Early in the play Feliciano and Juana discuss the arrangement 
of a suitable marriage for their daughter. Feliciano’s suggestion 
that they marry her to Bernardo meets with his wife’s firm opposi- 
tion until he confesses to her that his business affairs are in a bad 
way, that he has not only lost his own money but also a considerable 
part of the money left to him in trust for Bernardo. Only by making 
him their son-in-law can they keep him from calling his guardian to 
account for the misappropriation of his inheritance. Just as this 
satisfactory arrangement is made, Don Manuel, Juana’s brother, 
comes to present an offer of marriage from Don Eduardo, the young 
Englishman whose reserved manner of wooing Pepita has not been 
taken seriously. Juana is at first opposed to the acceptance of Don 
Eduardo as son-in-law; his taciturn disposition and difficult English 
reserve have more weight with her than his fine moral qualities. And 
how eccentric he has been in his wooing and in his gifts of books and 
maps instead of something useful! No wonder she has failed to 
understand his intentions ! 


Por eso era su constancia Por eso obsequiaba a Pepa 


En venir todos los dias, 

Y en estarse hecho una estatua 
Tardes y noches enteras, 

Sin hacer caso de nada, 
Aunque sacara el reloj 

Mi marido, y bostezara, 


Con sus libros y sus mapas. . . 
j Necedades del Inglés! 

i; Figurese Usted, qué falta 

Le haran a la nijfia, libros 

Ni mapas! Si regalara 

Un chal, un rico vestido, 





Y afiadiera a los bostezos 

Reverendas cabezadas. 

Don Eduardo has, however, one excellent quality, money, and 
Juana is finally convinced that he will make her daughter a very suit- 
able husband. The opposition of Feliciano has next to be broken 
down, a difficult matter, but with only one possible outcome now that 
his wife has gone over to the other side. At the end of the second 
act Don Eduardo accompanies his novia and her mother to a fashion- 
able reception and ball at the house of the Marquesa. 

The third and last act takes place the following morning. A 
soliloquy in which Feliciano relates his financial and marital troubles 


Un buen abanico. . . . ; Vaya! 
Pero jlibros! zpara qué? 
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is interrupted by his wife, returning from an early shopping trip. 
After forcing her husband out of the room 
with her complaints, she gives vent to her feelings by describing to 
Pepita the unseemly haste with which marriages were made a gen- 
How could happy results be expected from those 
“barbaras costumbres de antafio” ? 


She is in a bad humor. 


eration earlier. 


; Si ta supieras 
Como se cas6, tu madre, 
Te admiraras! Muy exenta 
De aciago presentimiento 
Y muy tranquila y serena, 
Una noche con mi padre 
Conversaba yo, cuando entra 
Un hombre que parecia 
Asi como de cuarenta 
Ajfios; y a quien ni de vista 
Ni de nombre conociera. 
Me figuro que lo veo, 
Tan viva tengo la idea. 
Casacon y calzén corto 
De paiio color violeta ; 
Chupa, con un par de alforjas 
En vez de bolsillos; media 
De algod6én; hebilla de oro. 
“Dios guarde a Ustedes. ; Es ésta 
La novia ?”, dice a mi padre 
Sin la menor etiqueta. 

Pepita 
; Vaya un principio! Y Usted, 
2 Qué dijo? 
Juana 

Me quedé lela. 
“Buenos bigotes, prosigue, 
“Seductora es la morena; 
Buen talle ; Por vida mia! 
Carilla muy picaresca. 
Pues estamos a camino; 
Yo hago las cosas a priesa, 
Y todo queda dispuesto, 
Inclusiva la dispensa 
De proclamas. Con que, nina, 
Prevenga Usted su maleta, 
Que la semana que viene 
Las bendiciones nos echan. 
Pero antes de eso el paisano 
Le dara a Usted su licencia 





Para que de su galan 

Acepte unas frioleras.” 

Y (unica vez en su vida 

Que de liberal did muestras), 

Saca a luz, acto continuo, 

De nueve a diez faltriqueras 

[nsondables, un diluvio 

De articulos; una tienda 

Perfectamente surtida. 
Pepita 

; Vaya una curiosa escena ! 
Jwana 

Saca abanicos, pafiuelos, 

Encajes, medias de seda, 

Peines, jabones, pomadas, 

Aguas de olor, cajas llenas 

De preciosisimas joyas, 

De diamantes y de perlas, 

Estuche, con cuanto puede 

Jesear una costurera. 

Cuando acaba el desembarco 

De todo, mi madre llega. 

La mide el desconocido 

De los pies a la cabeza 

Y exclama, muy cortesano: 

“Sin duda es ésta mi suegra. 

Frescota esta la sefiora 

Y promete una docena 

De cufiados a su yerno. 

Paisano, que Dios proteja 

Y conserve muchos ajios 

A tan digna compajfiera.” 

Y después, muy satisfecho, 

Se sienta, pide canela, 

Fuma un puro de Manila, 

Saluda, toma la puerta; 

Y no vuelve, hasta el momento 

Del enlace, a entrar por ella. 
Pepita 

; Espanto me da escucharlo! 
Juana 
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Pues asi; al pie de la letra, Con Don Eduardo te esperan. 
Proceder se acostumbraba ; Ah! no podemos dudar 
Antafio en esas materias. Que te ama: bien claras muestras 
Compara esto con el modo Dié anoche; que en ti tan sdlo 
Con que tu te casas, Pepa, Tuvo sus miradas puestas, 
Y no dudo que estaras Particularmente cuando 
De tu suerte muy contenta. ‘ Bailabas la zamacueca. 


Hija, si: muy buenos dias 

Juana’s good humor having been thus restored, she and Pepita 
compare notes on the dance at the house of the Marquesa the evening 
before. Very vivaciously and not entirely without malice they pass 
their friends in review. Mother and daughter are agreed on one 
point at least, namely, that the most attractive girl and the best dancer 
was undoubtedly the aforesaid daughter. Of course Don Eduardo 


could have eyes for no one else especially when she was dancing the 
samacueca. 





Pepita 
; Las cosas de Usted, mamita ! 
Y zen quién podia tenerlas 
Cuando me miraba en medio 
De personas tan horrendas ? 
; Qué rara estaba Catita, 
Con su vestido de seda 
Con el talle en los pulmones 
Y el ruedo a mitad de pierna! 
¢ Que no encuentre una persona 
Que le diga con franqueza 
Que esas cosas se estilaban 
En los tiempos de su abuela ? 
Juana 
Y zaquel bailar de Lucia 
Tan enojada y tan tiesa? 
Pepita 
Baila como baila un trompo; 
Baila como por tarea. 
Juana 
Es una mujer sin alma; 
Es una mujer de lefia. 
Pepita 
Una mujer que se mueve 
Como si le dieran cuerda. 
Juana 
; Qué zamacueca. ; Dios mio! 
Tan sin sal y sin pimienta! 
2 Es tan torpe esa muchacha, 


Es tan cerril que no observa 
Que cuando ella baila, todos 
Los concurrentes bostezan ; 
Mientras que cuando tu bailas 
Frenéticos palmotean ? 

Pepita 
Y ;:la porcién de brillantes 
De que iba cargada Eugenia ? 
Y :las patas de Mercedes, 
Tan gordas y tan mal hechas? 
Y ;aquel peinado de Carmen, 
Tan ancho por las orejas, 
Que le ponia la cara 
Lo mismo que luna Ilena? 
Y :dénde me deja Usted 
A la hija de la Marquesa? 
; Qué estafermo, santo cielo! | 
; Vaya! ;j que la chica es fea 
Como un demonio! Es verdad 
Que no lo hurta quien lo hereda ; { 
Porque en fealdad su madre 
Competira con cualquiera. 
Y esta tan flaca, que el aire 
Parece que se la lleva. 

Juana 
; Ay hija! Pero yo veo 
Todos las cosas con pena, 
Porque son nuestras amigas 
Y nos quieren muy de veras. 
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Lastima me da pensar Sin tener buena vajilla 

Que todos se rien de ellas. . . . Ni buena ropa de mesa! 

Ya se ve; si sontantontas. ... Y j;anoche sacaron te 

No tontas ... pero asi... buenas, Juana 

Sin malicia. . . . Pero ; qué te tan a secas! 

Pepita Y j tan mal servido! ... j{Cierto .. 

Y ; tan amigas Que tuve yo una verguenza 

De estar siempre dando fiestas De ver alli Don Eduardo! 


Very different will be the social functions of Juana and Pepita 
when the latter marries Don Eduardo. In the very midst of their 
eager discussion of plans for the approaching marriage, indiscreetly 
mentioned the evening before by Pepita under promise of secrecy to 
several of her friends, Don Eduardo enters ; very much embarrassed, 
he informs Juana that the engagement will have to be broken. In 
spite of his love for her daughter, he is convinced that the girl who 
danced the zamacueca with such abandon would not be a suitable wife 
for a staid Englishman. His point of view is given in the following 
scene, in which Manuel, the uncle, expresses his disapproval of mod- 
ern dancing. His sarcastic description of Pepita’s skill in dancing 
the zamacueca deserves quotation. Apparently, the new dances that 
were popular in Lima a hundred years ago had their censors as do 
those of today among us and for similar reasons. 


Lo que sé y lo que celebro Qué airosa y desparpajada 

Es que mi sobrina amada Diz que Pepita con sus lindos 
Bailé ayer la zamacueca Pies la alfombra cepillaba. 
Con mucho de eso que Ilaman ; Qué encantador zarandeo 
Salerro . . . ; Vaya! ;La nifa De su cintura delgada ! 

Esta muy adelantada! j Con qué zandunga el pafiuelo 
Esta gracia, por supuesto, Infatigable ondeaba! 

La debe a la extraordinaria ; Vamos! ; Era, como dicen, 
Maestria de algun insigne Negocio de reventarla! 
Artista venido de Africa ;Oh! Diz que la zamacueca 
Para dar a nuestras ninfas Fué zamacueca de gala, 

Gentil donaire en la danza; Zamacueca de alto bordo, 
Pues, segun tengo entendido, Zamacueca de borrasca, 

A la destreza africana De aquéllas luciferinas, 

Es a la que se encomienda De aquéllas que hicieran raya 
Este ramo de ensefianza. Entre las zamacuequistas 

; Qué alegre, qué satisfecha, De opinién mas bien sentada. 


Father and mother are now only too willing to have Pepita marry 
Bernardo; but he also has left them in the lurch by marrying a girl 
of his own vicious choice. All three have to eat of the bitter Frutos 
de la Educacién, the fruits of the eduaction that Pepita has received. 
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Fortunately for them, Manuel is there to help them financially and 
to advise them as to how they can best remedy the situation. He 
assures them that the situation is not past remedy, if they are willing 
to learn by experience and follow his advice. Even Pepita may win 
back the timid Don Eduardo if she is willing to change her frivolous 
mode of living and thinking. With this hopeful suggestion the play 
closes. 

A consistent and unified impression of the literary work of Felipe 
Pardo may be stated in a few words. The common sense that re- 
sults from well-balanced faculties; a strong intelligence that con- 
trols the emotions and imagination; his quick appreciation of the in- 
congruity existing between the real and the ideal; a ready command of 
his medium of expression, whether it be prose or verse ; refined wit and 
sure literary taste; these qualities explain the fact that he is unsur- 
passed as satirist in Peruvian literature. The essential characteristic 
that differentiates Peruvian literature from that of certain other 
Spanish-American countries is a vivacious and sparkling wit, an epi- 
grammatic facetiousness of thought and expression. This, according 
to José de la Riva Agtiero (Cardcter de la Literatura del Peri Inde- 
pendiente), was the chief legacy inherited by Peruvian writers from 
the literature of Spain. “Lo que principalmente hemos heredado 
del caracter literario espafiol es . . . aquella alegria y ligereza 
de ingenio que tan peculiares nos son, la proverbial gracia criolla.” 
The possession in an eminent degree of this gracia criolla, or better, 
gracia limenia, places Felipe Pardo in the small group of writers who 
best represent the literature of Peru. 

(To be continued) 
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LOS NUEVOS GALICISMOS 


Desde la publicacién, por primera vez, en 1855 del famoso Dic- 
cionario de Galicismos de Baralt, se han introducido desgraciada- 
mente en el habla espafiola multitud de nuevos galicismos, que mere- 
cen tan severa censura como la que propino el castizo critico y escritor 
yenezolano, miembro de la Real Academia Espafiola, a los registrados 
en su conocida obra. 

Muchos han sido los autores que de entonces aca se han ocupado 
en los galicismos, ligeramente unos, mas seriamente otros, desco- 
llando entre todos Salva, Orellana, Ortuzar, Toro y Gomez, Cuervo, 
Castro, Mir y Toro y Gisbert. Cuervo, en sus sabias Apuntaciones 
criticas, reprob6 con su gran pericia y autoridad, el uso de varios 
galicismos. La obra de D. Adolfo de Castro, El libro de los galicismos, 
(1894), ha caido en el olvido por lo desordenado del plan y lo arbi- 
trario de sus juicios, y el Prontuario de hispanismo y barbarismo 
(1908, 2 t.) por el P. Juan Mir, esta totalmente desacreditado a causa 
del criterio intransigente del autor, arcaico, purista en demasia y 
desconocedor de la evolucién del lenguaje. Mantiénese en un justo 
medio D. Miguel de Toro y Gisbert, en sus bien meditadas obras 
Tesoro de la lengua espatiola (1* ed., 1911 y 2% ed., 1917) y Los 
nuevos derroteros del idioma (1918), las cuales, aunque no estan 
especialmente dedicadas al estudio de lps galicismos, contienen capi- 
tulos que tratan de ellos. Particularmente recomendables son los 
titulados El galicismo y Lista de los principales galicismos, en la pri- 
mera, y El galicismo de construccion y El afrancesamiento de la frase, 
en la segunda. En ésta sefiala ademas voces galicadas al analizar el 
vocabulario de Blasco Ibafiez, Arturo Reyes, Pio Baroja, Pardo 
Bazan, Azorin, Unamuno, Salvador Rueda, Rubén Dario, Gomez 
Carrillo, Vargas Vila, Rodé, Blanco Fombona y otros literatos de 
menos viso. 

En la Romanic Review (VII, 1916, ps. 369-413) did a luz el 
Sr. John B. De Forest un interesante trabajo intitulado Old French 
borrowed words in the old Spanish, excelente contribucién al estudio 
historico de los galicismos de los siglos XII y XIII, acerca del cual 
publicé la Revista de Filologia Espaiola (V1, 1919, ps. 329-331) un 
pormenorizado y docto examen critico. El sabio fildlogo, Don Ramon 
Menéndez Pidal, habla de los galicismos de los siglos XIII, XIV, XV, 
XVIII y s., principales periodos de influencia francesa, en su admira- 
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ble Manual de gramédtica historica espatiola, 4° ed., Madrid, 1918, 
§4,, p. 29-30. 

Por ultimo, tocante al método con que deben estudiarse los. gali- 
cismos, han de tenerse muy presentes las observaciones de M. H. Pe- 
seux-Richard (Revue Hispanique, IV, 1897, ps. 31-44) y las de la 
Revista de Filologia Espatiola (1V, 1917, p. 213). 

Teniendo a todos mis antecesores en cuenta, y con el producto de 
mis investigaciones personales, he tratado de continuar la obra de 
Baralt, hoy anticuada e incompleta, aunque “lo mejor y casi lo unico 
que tenemos en esta materia,” segin el citado Sr. Toro y Gisbert 
(Tesoro, 1% ed., p. 133), y me ha animado a ello el hecho de que no 
existe una obra moderna de conjunto en forma de diccionario para 
facilitar la consulta. De esta tarea, en la que he estado empefiado 
durante varios afios, voy a dar una muestra en el presente trabajo, 
presentando un ramillete de nuevos galicismos, de los llamados de 
forma y de sentido, entresacados al azar y dispuestos por el orden 
del abecé. 

Como se vera, estoy muy lejos de ser radical. No rechazo siste- 
maticamente todos los galicismos. Acepto, por lo contrario, los nece- 
sarios y utiles, los aceptados por el buen uso. Muchos de los tachados 
por Baralt han sido admitidos ya por la misma Academia Espajfiola. 

Por otra parte, todos cometemos galicismos. El propio Baralt 
pecaba y asi lo confiesa él en su Diccionario, articulo batir. Los clasi- 
cos espafioles, ademas de latinismos e italianismos, cometieron también 
galicismos. De éstos los buenos subsistieron y enriquecieron el acervo 
de la lengua ; los malos desaparecieron. Del mismo modo sucedera con 
los de hoy; por eso no soy intransigente y sdlo pido que se dejen de 
usar los que considero malos, a fin de que desaparezcan, y, en cambio, 
se adopten los que tengo por buenos para enriquecer el idioma, adu- 
ciendo en uno y otro caso las razones en que se basa mi criterio. 

Hé aqui, pues, unos cuantos de los muchos galicismos que no se 
encuentran en el Diccionario de Baralt : 

BULEVAR. — Bueno es que se dé ese nombre, espafiolizando la 
voz francesa boulevard, a las avenidas principales de las ciudades 
de Francia; pero seria el colmo de la aficion a lo francés el bautizar 
con tal palabra las calles anchas con arboles,—que se llaman en espafiol 
paseos, rondas, ramblas, calzadas, carreras, etc. — de nuestras ciudades 
de Espafia e Hispano-América. 

“Las antiguas Rondas,—leemos en un semanario madrilefio — 
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llamadas hoy, por remedo parisino, bulevares, constituyen en las 
noches estivales un Madrid de palpitante colorido que confirma su 
titulo de gran ciudad.” — Aemecé, “El fresco y el refresco,” Blanco 
y Negro, 14 de junio de 1914. 

En Madrid existen la Carrera de San Jeronimo, los Paseos de las 
Delicias, de Santa Maria de la Cabeza, de la Castellana, etc.; las 
Rondas de Atocha, de Valencia, de Toledo, de Segovia, etc., y la Gran 
Via, aun sin terminar, que equivalen a los bulevares franceses. 

En Barcelona, las Ramblas, las Rondas, la Gran Via o calle de las 
Cortes, la Gran Via Diagonal, la Gran Via Meridiana, el Paseo de 
Gracia, el Paseo de San Juan y el Paseo de la Industria. 

En Valencia, Gran Via de Germanias. En Bilbao, Gran Via de 
Lopez de Haro. En Granada, Gran lia de Colon. 

En Leon lIlaman sencillamente Calle de Ordono II, a lo que en 
Francia llamarian un boulevard ; lo mismo que en Zaragoza, Calle de 
la Independencia, ambas muy anchas y con arboles. En Sevilla, igual- 
mente, Calle del Marqués de Paradas 0 Paseo de la Rabida, y Calle 
de los Reyes Catoélicos, y en Malaga, Calles del Dr. Davila y del 
Salitre, anchas y arboladas las dos. 

En Tarragona, Rambla de San Carlos y Rambla de San Juan. 
Rambla también en Palma de Mallorca. 

En Alicante, Avenida de Luchana o del Dr. Gadea, y asimismo 
Avenida de Pries en Malaga. 

En la Habana se usa el nombre de calzada: Calzada de Galiano, 
Calzada de Vives, Calzada de Belascoain, etc. 

De suerte que poseemos sobrados nombres castizos para designar 
lo que en francés es boulevard. Déjese, pues, esta palabra, o la forma 
espafiolizada bulevar, para cuando se hable de las ciudades francesas, 
como hace Emilio Bobadilla, Fray Candil, en el titulo de su libro: 
Bulevar arriba, bulevar abajo, coleccién de cronicas de Paris. 

CONTROL. — En Espaijia es galicismo, y en Hispano-América, 
anglicismo, pues en aquélla se emplea con el sentido francés de com- 
probacion, inspeccion, registro, ensaye, y en ésta con el significado 
inglés de dominio, manejo, direccién, administraciOn, sujecién, etc. 
Es pues un doble extranjerismo, que se ha introducido subrepticia- 
mente en la lengua espafiola por dos rendijas distintas. 

He aqui algunos equivalentes del contréle francés: lista, némina, 
registro, examen, revision, verificacion, comprobacién, inspeccion, y 
ensaye, contraste, sello (de pesas y medidas), y hé aqui los del control 
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inglés: poder, autoridad, dominio, predominio, manejo, direccion, 
mando, régimen, gobierno, administracién, fiscalizacion, vigilancia, 
intervencion, sujecion, freno, etc. 

CONTROLAR. — Lo mismo sucede con el verbo. Procede no 
solo del francés contréler, sino del inglés to control, sumando las 
acepciones de ambos, o sean: . registrar, examinar, revisar, verificar, 
comprobar, inspeccionar, ensayar, contrastar (las monedas y las pesas 
y medidas), y dominar, predominar, manejar, dirigir, mandar, gober- 
nar, administrar, fiscalizar, intervenir en, sujetar, refrenar, y, a veces, 
sofocar, atajar, reprimir, restringir, contener. 

CHEIK. — Cheik o cheij es la forma francesa del arabe ech, 
viejo, cuya forma espafiola es jeque. Entre los musulmanes es el 
jefe que gobierna un territorio o provincia. 

En una revista semanal madrilefia, se lee al pié de un grabado, 
en que figuran, entre otras autoridades, varios jefes moros, lo si- 
guiente: “El Embajador Inglés en Melilla. El General Jordana y el 
Embajador Inglés, Sir Hardinge, con algunos de los cheijs que fueron 
a saludar al segundo y a felicitar al primero. . . .” 

Covarrubias, en su Tesoro (1611) dice: “Xeque, en lengua 
Arabiga vale hombre anciano, Alcayde, sefior de vasallos. Diego de 
Urrea dize que vale tanto como el que es caudillo de gente, del verbo 
xeiche, que significa envejecer, porque son los mas ancianos y hon- 
rados entre todos.” 

DESILUSION. — Seguin Cuervo (Apunt., 6% ed., 1914, $934, 
p. 631), es tomado del francés. Nosotros tenemos, como el propio 
Cuervo apunta, desengano, desencanto. La Academia no lo ha ad- 
mitido en su Diccionario; pero en cambio, en éste aparece el verbo 
desilusionar : hacer perder a uno las ilusiones, y desilusionarse, perder 
las ilusiones. 

No veo inconveniente en aceptar desilusién formado de ilusién 
v el prefijo des, como igualdad da desigualdad ; honor, deshonor ; obe- 
diencia, desobediencia ; etc., etc. 

DESUETUD.— Leo en Baldomero Rivod6é, Voces nuevas en 
la lengua castellana, Paris, 1889, p.7: “Esto ha sido causa de que 
hayan caido en desuetud voces muy buenas y castizas. Esto es una 
lastima, pues empobrece el idioma.” Lo que es una lastima, y grande, 
es emplear ese galicismo en vez del vocablo castellano desuso. 

DISCERNIR. — Léese hoy corrientemente: “Discernir un pre- 
mio.” No solo es galicismo sino disparate craso, porque al tomarse 
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del francés: décerner un prix, se ha confundido el verbo décerner 
con discerner, franceses ambos, pero con distinto significado. El pri- 
mero quiere decir otorgar, conceder, y el segundo distinguir, Un 
premio no se distingue sino se otorga, se concede. El discernir, cas- 
tellano corresponde al discerner francés, ambos con la misma acep- 
cion de distinguir. 

“En latin, escribe Cuervo (op. cit., $476, p. 387), existen los dos 
verbos decernere, decretar, y discernere, discernir; con el primero se 
dice decernere tutelam, y es de creer que los primeros juristas que lo 
usaron en castellano, dirian decernir la tutela,” y pone el siguiente 
ejemplo de Dormer en una nota, “La carta de la Reina nuestra Sefiora, 
por la cual su Alteza decierne la administracion de los reinos al rey 
Don Fernando nuestro Sefor.” Y afade: “los abogados roman- 
cistas, que acaso no conocerian sino el otro verbo discernir, atribuyeron 
a éste los dos sentidos, y asi dura hasta hoy aceptado por todo el 
mundo [forense]. Los franceses conservan los dos verbos con la 
debida distincion en décerner y discerner, que traductores intonsos 
igualan diciendo para ambos discernir; en Colombia [y en Espana 
también, agrego yo] sera tenido en nuestros dias por un pobrete el que 
no prefiera discernir un premio, una distincion a adjudicar, conceder, 
conferir, otorgar.” 

Covarrubias registra ambos verbos: discernir con el significado 
dicho de distinguir, y decernir con un significado no sefialado por 
Cuervo, el de determinar. El segundo verbo ya no se usa. 

ENTRENAR. — En las secciones deportivas de los periddicos 
no se usa otro verbo para expresar lo que en espanol es adestrar o 
adiestrar, amaestrar, ejercitar, preparar, ensayarse, practicar, ete. 
Nos parece, pues, enteramente superfluo ese verbo exdtico, asi como 
sus derivados entrenador y entrenamiento. 

GESTO. —Galicismo por ademan. Gesto se refiere solamente 
a la cara, al semblante, mientras que ademdn al cuerpo. En cambio, 
en francés, geste significa movimiento del cuerpo, y principalmente 
de las manos y los brazos. 

Gesto antiguamente era el rostro mismo. Covarrubias dice: 
“Gesto, el rostro y la cara del hombre.’”’ En el mismo articulo anota 
la expresion hacer gestos por “mover el rostro descompuestamente.” 

PASARELA. — En Sevilla, nada menos, existe la Pasarela, 
puentecillo de hierro, al final del Paseo del Pino, que permite a los 
caminantes pasar por encima de la carrera de coches. 
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Y hay otra Pasarela sobre el Guadalquivir, puente-acueducto por 
el que pueden cruzar el rio los peatones. 

Estos son dos galicismos municipales de la ciudad de Sevilla. 
Deberia decirse puentecillo en el primer caso y puente del acueducto 
en el segundo. 

RE. — Como prefijo que denota repeticion es muy natural para 
Cuervo (op. cit., §938, p. 633). Bello, al censurar el empleo del 
verbo retrazar por D. José Joaquin de Mora, dijo: ‘“Retrazar sdlo 
significa volver a trazar, y no ofrecer 0 presentar a la vista”. A lo 
que el censurado contest6: “La particula re antepuesta a un verbo 
francés significa la repeticion de la accion expresada por el verbo ; mas 
no sucede lo mismo en castellano, y todavia no estamos en el deplorable 
caso de someter nuestro idioma a semejantes gringadas. Reconvenir 
no significa volver a convenir; recargar no significa volver a cargar ; 
reunir no significa volver a unir. Retrazar es lo mismo que trazar 
con fuerza, y mas que diga otra cosa el Diccionario de la Academia.” 
(Don José Joaquin de Mora, Apuntes biograficos por Miguel Luis 
Amunategui. Santiago de Chile, 1888, ps. 225 y 228.) 

Si bien ese uso francés del prefijo reduplicativo antepuesto a 
los verbos no se halla generalizado en espafiol, existen, sin embargo, 
algunos verbos castizos, en los cuales dicho prefijo indica la repeticion 
de la accion, como por ejemplo: releer, que significa volver a leer; 
rehacer, hacer de nuevo; recomponer, componer otra vez; readmitir, 
admitir de nuevo; reagravar, volver a agravar; reaparecer, aparecer 
otra vez; recalentar, volver a calentar; reconquistar, conquistar de 
nuevo; reconstituir, volver a constituir ; reconstruir, volver a constru- 
ir; reedificar, volver a edificar; recontar, contar de nuevo; reelegir, 
elegir nuevamente; reembarcar, volver a embarcar; reexportar, ex- 
portar de nuevo; reimportar, importar de nuevo; reimprimir, volver a 
imprimir; reincorporar, volver a incorporar; reingresar, ingresar 
nuevamente ; renacer, nacer de nuevo, como el ave fénix que renace 
de entre sus cenizas ; reorganizar, organizar de nuevo; repesar, pesar 
otra vez; replantar, volver a plantar; repoblar, volver a poblar; re- 
sellar, sellar otra vez, etc. 

RECLAMO.— “Cuando en un _ periddico — dice irénicamente 
Cuervo, (op. cit., $1004, p. 675) — vimos una seccién de reclamos y 
la recorrimos, picada la curiosidad de saber qué se reclamaba, nos 
llevamos el chasco de encontrar que con aquel reclamo se queria decir 
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anuncio laudatorio, que es lo que en francés significa la réclame, une 
réclame.” 

Hay que hacer constar que hoy dia esta muy generalizado ese 
galicismo. Y esta razon y la de que pudiera tener analogia con el 
sentido de la voz reclamo en la expresion acudir al reclamo, es decir, 
al llamamiento, pueden ser bastantes para darle carta de naturaleza. 

Covarrubias define la expresion venir al reclamo, “venir alguno 
a donde ha oido hay cosa a su proposito.” La 5¢ acepcion que da el 
Diccionario de la Academia (14* ed., 1914) a reclamo es “voz o grito 
con que se llama a uno” y en sentido figurado (7% acepcion) la de 
“cualquier cosa que atrae o convida.” 

Y :qué otra cosa es un anuncio, aunque sea disfrazado, sino algo 
que llama, que atrae o convida, un llamamiento que hace el vendedor 
al comprador ? 

Por otra parte, con el significado de reclamar, tenemos otro 
substantivo mas usual que es reclamacion, y no empleamos reclamo 
en lugar de éste mas que en el lenguaje forense. 

REPRISE. — En la jerga teatral se usa mucho esta voz fran- 
cesa. Véase lo que dice respecto a ella D. Fernando Araujo en La 
Espatia Moderna, no. 223, julio de 1907, p. 192: 

“Reprise significa retomada, vuelta a tomar, 0 tomada otra vez, 
concepto perfectamente expresado por el neologismo castellano restre- 
no (de re y estreno) con todos sus derivados (restrenar, y todas sus 
formas), siendo absolutamente innecesario introducir el barbarismo 
reprisar, que también emplea . . . [una] revista al decir que ‘se ha 
reprisado la zarzuela Maravilla’; la reprise (asi, en cursiva, para 
indicar que se trata de una voz exotica) puede pasar, . . . para 
demostrar que se sabe cOmo se dicen esas cosas en francés; pero 
reprisar es absolutamente inaguantable, porque una cosa es que se 
reciba v se vea con gusto a un extranjero en nuestra casa, y otra cosa 
muy distinta que ese extranjero se disfrace de espafiol y nos arroje 
de nuestros lares; pues eso significan la reprise en el primer caso y 
reprisar en el segundo.” 

Me parece mejor decir reestreno y reestrenar, como hacen ya 
muchos: “En Apolo se ha reestrenado, con felicisimo éxito, la paro- 
dia de la opera de Puccini Bohemia, titulada La golfemia, que escribid 
Salvador M.Granés. . . .” “En Eslava se reestrené la saladisima 
comedia del inolvidable Vital Aza El sombrero de copa y este reestreno 
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ha sido un éxito grande. . . .”— Blanco y Negro, Madrid, 18 de 
octubre de 1914. 

SUBVENCIONAR. — “No es esta palabra galicismo ni barba- 
rismo como lo afirman muchos autores,” dice muy bien Toro y Gis- 
bert en su Pequeitio Larousse Ilustrado. 

Subvencionar significa favorecer con una subvencidn: subven- 
cionar un asilo, un periddico, una compafiia de Opera. Y subvencion 
es un subsidio abonado generalmente por el estado 0 municipio para 
subvenir a ciertas necesidades especiales: una subvencion teatral.. 

Subvencionar no puede substituirse con subvenir. Este significa 
simplemente (del latin subvenire) ayudar, socorrer, auxiliar: sub- 
venir a los gastos, subvenir a las necesidades. 

Subvencionar ha sido admitido en la ultima edicion (14% 1914) 
del Diccionario de la Academia, y ya lo habia sido en el suplemento 
de la anterior (134, 1899). 

VODEVIL. — Nada menos que asi, vodevil, he encontrado el 
vaudeville francés, que es nuestra zarzuela, en la revista madrilefa 
Blanco y Negro. En el numero del 7 de junio de 1914, al pié de un 
grabado imprime: “Una escena de Un aviso telefdnico, vodevil adap- 
tado al espafiol. ” Otra: en su numero de 29 de noviembre 
del mismo afio se lee: “En Eslava se ha estrenado y ha gustado 
muchisimo, un vodevil adaptado . . . conel titulo de El Audaz.” 

De ahi al adjetivo vodevilesco no hay mas que un paso. Léase, 
si no, lo que dice Pedro Mata en su articulo “La guerra europea” en 
el mismo semanario de 20 de septiembre de dicho afio: “Como en el 
tercer acto de las comedias vodevilescas, todo se comprende ahora.” 

Mas vale bajar el telon. 


Homero SeEris 


New York 





THE SURVEY COURSE IN SPANISH LITERATURE 


The following paper is the outgrowth of the part the writer took 
in the formation of the program for the Spanish section of the Con- 
ference on Instruction of the Central Division of the Modern 
Language Association for the meeting of December, 1922. The sub- 
ject proposed for discussion was “The Survey Course in Spanish 
Literature.” Letters were sent to teachers in a number of leading 
institutions requesting outlines of courses that had been given by 
them. Several good outlines were received and were used as a basis 
for discussion at the meeting in question. More often, however, the 
replies ran something like this: “We are still unsatisfied with our 
survey course,” “Until further texts are published, it does not seem 
advisable to offer a survey,” “The subject is covered in several period 
courses,” “We are to offer the subject for the first time next year, 
and shall be grateful for the experiences of others.” The writer does 
not wish to assume that he has solved many of the problems that 
arise in connection with such a course, but he is now giving for the 
fifth time an introduction to the study of Spanish literature to third- 
year college students. He wishes to offer his own outline solely as 
a basis for discussion in the hope that others will be led to make 
public for mutual profit their experiences along similar lines. 

The course can be carried satisfactorily only by students who 
have cone with more than average success the equivalent of from 
fourteen to sixteen semester hours of college Spanish. Weaker stu- 
dents should have further reading of modern authors before they 
attempt the ‘survey.’ In smaller institutions where the number of 
advanced students in Spanish does not make it advisable to separate 
those of the third and fourth year, it is perhaps the wisest plan to 
give in alternate years courses on the Golden Age and on the Nine- 
teenth Century. It is well to bear in mind also that the student who 
is preparing to teach Spanish in a secondary school will be judged 
more by his ability to use the language with some facility than by 
his knowledge of the literature. These students, and they form the 
majority in the upper college classes, should be encouraged to take 
some practical work in composition and conversation throughout 
their college course. Yet whenever the demand justifies the giving 
of a number of courses of upper college grade, it seems highly ad- 
vantageous to give in a single course an introduction to the study 
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of the literature which shall be obligatory for all undergraduate 
students who expect to take the more advanced courses. It should 
moreover be of such a nature that it will serve as a foundation on 
which the student can build by his own effort, if he is forced to drop 
his school training in Spanish at this point. 

The experience of the writer has been that it is necessary to lay 
aside many preconceived notions as to what might be ideally desirable 
in the choice of texts and in the order of their presentation. The 
student who has had two years of Spanish in our colleges has still 
considerable difficulty in reading normal Spanish prose, knows 
nothing of Spanish verse, and with rare exceptions is wholly unpre- 
pared to handle so difficult a text as a play of the Golden Age. It 
has therefore been found advisable to study the nineteenth century 
during the first semester. The most satisfactory text to start with 
is Moratin’s El Si de las niiias. This is followed by the poems in 
Hills and Morley’s Modern Spanish Lyrics, pp. 42-59. In general 
the student needs the helps that are to be found in an anthology pre- 
pared for American schools. Las cien mejores poesias liricas de la 
lengua castellana, selected by Menéndez y Pelayo, contains more 
satisfactory material, especially for the older periods, but it can be 
used successfully only by an exceptional class. Informal talks on the 
authors read, on the sources of neo-classicism, and on the historical 
background of the period accompany the reading. 

For the Romantic period we read in the order mentioned here 
Garcia Gutiérrez, El Trovador; Mesonero Romanos, El roman- 
ticismo y los romanticos, and the selections from Rivas, Espronceda, 
and Zorrilla found in Hills and Morley. The vagueness that 
Mesonero found in the meaning of the term romanticismo still exists 
in the minds of our students. If the teacher can make clear to his 
class the difference between the classic and the romantic attitude, he 
will have accomplished something worth while. The note of Pro- 
fessor Northup in his Selections from Mesonero Romanos, pp. 106- 
108, forms a good starting point for the discussion of the subject. 

The text of Mesonero already in the hands of the students is now 
finished, and the selections from Larra and Fernan Caballero found 
in Hills and Reinhardt’s Spanish Short Stories are read. Further 
lyrics are studied with special emphasis on those of Campoamor, 
sécquer, and Nufiez de Arce. For the remaining few weeks of the 
semester the students read short stories of Bécquer, Pereda, Galdos, 
etc. Since this work now offers little difficulty, the instructor is able 
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to give more time to commentary on the period. The brief outline of 
political and literary history is brought up to date. A chronological 
table, based on Henriquez Urefia’s Tablas cronoldégicas de la litera- 
tura espanola, but including only the principal names in lyric poetry, 
drama, and prose fiction, is made and discussed. Particular attention 
is given to those works that are found in editions prepared for the 
American schools. 

It is self-evident that the latter half of the century has been done 
in a very summary fashion. There is some consolation for this in 
the fact that the students have already read several important books 
of this period in the more elementary courses, and that those who go 
out to teach in the high schools without further literary preparation 
will be lead to read further in search of available material for their 
classes, even if their curiosity and desire to learn does not spur 
them on. 

If the texts were available, the writer of this article would prefer 
to read more lyrics, particularly those of Espronceda and Bécquer, 
more of Larra and less of Mesonero Romanos, and especially more 
representative short prose selections from the leading authors from 
1850 to the end of the century. A book of selections chosen to suit 
the needs of such a course as that outlined here would be most 
welcome. 

The close of the first semester gives the teacher the opportunity 
to eliminate those students who are not prepared to do the more diffi- 
cult reading of the second half of the course. The principal texts for 
the second semester are Ford’s Selections from Don Quixote, Lope 
de Vega, Amar sin saber a quién, and Calderon, El Alcalde de 
Zalamea. The few selections from the ballads, Luis de Leon, and 
Quevedo found in Hills and Morley are read in their appropriate 
places. When the ability of the class will permit, it is preferable to 
read the selections from the Marqués de Santillana, Jorge Manrique, 
Romances Viejos, Garcilaso de la Vega, Luis de Leon, Géngora, and 
Quevedo found in the Cien mejores poesias. 

During this semester there is need for so much commentary and 
explanation of difficulties that the class work has to proceed slowly. 
This makes it possible to assign more supplementary reading. One 
has the choice of giving a limited number of works for reading in 
the original, or a longer list in translation. The present writer be- 
lieves that few third-year students can read satisfactorily outside of 
class a Spanish text of average difficulty of the sixteenth or seven- 
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teenth centuries. Furthermore the teacher may perform an act of 
justice in assigning to its proper place translation literature, which 
unfortunately is often considered in the same light as the ‘pony’ that 
lazy students of the classics used to ride. It is decidedly worth while 
to make known to our classes the names of some of our great writers 
who have deemed certain Spanish works worthy of an English ver- 
sion. They can scarcely fail to profit by the comparison of an ade- 
quate rendering with their own faulty translations. The following 
readings are assigned in chronological order together with appropri- 
ate chapters from Ford’s Main Currents of Spanish Literature, and 
are reported on from month to month: Ormsby, The Poem of the 
Cid; the translations from Juan Ruiz, Juan Manuel, Marqués de 
Santillana, Celestina, Garcilaso de la Vega, and Luis de Leon in 
Farnell, Spanish Prose and Poetry Old and New; ten of Lockhart’s 
Ancient Spanish Ballads ; Longfellow’s Coplas de Manrique ; several 
chapters of Southey’s translation of the Amadis of Gaul; How’s 
Lazarillo de Tormes; Lope de Vega, The Star of Seville (tr. 
Hayden) ; Calderon, Life Is a Dream (either Fitzgerald's or Mac- 
Carthy’s version). 

For the Middle Ages only a few of the greatest authors or literary 
works and historical events most closely related to literary move- 
ments are mentioned. A connected but extremely simple account of 
the development of the principal literary genres is begun with the 
sixteenth century. The seventeenth century receives fuller treatment, 
but even here the aim is to give the student some background for the 
works he is reading rather than a history of the literature. 

A few notes or explanations that have suggested themselves in 
connection with the outline follow. 

Since it has been the purpose of this paper to give only the results 
of classroom experience, one or two recent publications that may 
later be given a place in the course have been left unmentioned. 
Owing to the scarcity of Spanish classics edited for use in our 
schools, a good text has been passed by occasionally because it is 
needed for use in a more advanced course. Cases of this sort are 
Hartzenbusch, Los Amantes de Teruel and Rennert’s selections from 
Cervantes, Novelas Ejemplares. 

While a third-year course in any elective subject is taken only by 
the better students, the general average is still low enough. To meet 
the needs of the few who far outstrip the others in intellect and de- 
sire to learn, a list of optional readings may be given out. This should 
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include, in addition to works of literature, references to various hand- 
books with which the student should make acquaintance, and to an 
occasional article in a learned journal. 

Perhaps a better title for such a course as the one outlined here 
would be ‘An Introduction to the Study of Spanish Literature,’ since 
the attempt is made to concentrate on important periods rather than 
to cover the whole field. If concentration is desirable, one is inclined 
to ask why it would not be better to go still further and read 
from the works of only two or three authors who are representative 
of their time. The reason that makes the broader course desirable 
is that at least half of the students who take the introductory 
course will have no further school training in Spanish literature. 
They need something to awaken their desire to study further 
when they have left school. The intensive study of a single author, 
excellent as it is from the standpoint of method and solidity of train- 
ing, may give the student the satisfied notion that he is already an 
expert in something. The study of choice selections should encourage 
the learner to seek more, if the sample has been to his taste. The 
student is dead indeed who can read Vida retirada or Cancién del 
pirata and not want to know more of Luis de Leon or Espronceda. 
In this country the study of Spanish has suffered greatly from the 
notion that Spain has produced only one great writer. Until we have 
sent our own students out with some general ideas about Spanish 
literature, we can scarcely expect the subject to hold in the eyes 
of the uninitiated the position that its merits deserve. 

Racpu E. House 


Tue State University oF Iowa 
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A POSTHUMOUS DRAMA OF PEREZ GALDOS 


When Pérez Galdés died, he left various manuscripts which his 
blindness and the progressive weakening of his faculties had pre- 
vented him from completing. Among them was the rough draft of 
a drama entitled by him, at first, Los Bandidos, and later, J] Mas- 
nadieri (an Italian word almost the same in meaning). The author’s 
daughter and heir, dofia Maria Pérez Galddés de Verde, gave the un- 
finished play to the Quintero brothers for examination, with the hope 
that they might be aBle to put it into presentable shape. It was not 
the first time the Andalusian comedidgrafos had collaborated with 
their intimate friend, the novelist. They had previously dramatized 
Marianela, making a play which Galdos preferred to his own novel. 
They had even, at his request, retouched one of his dramas. 

The Quinteros found, as a starting point for their labors, only 
the hastiest kind of a sketch. The plot was blocked out roughly ; the 
dialogue in some places written out, in others summarized. There 
were many inconsistencies: characters were given different names at 
different times. Some scenes were far too long, others merely indi- 
cated. Out of this chaos the brothers, selecting and creating, made 
a three-act comedia, which they called simply Antén Caballero, from 
the hero’s name. It was first played in Madrid, in the Teatro del 
Centro, on December 16, 1921. The celebrated actor, Enrique 
Borras, who has so perfectly identified himself with the lion of Albrit 
in El Abuelo, created the title role. It is well suited to his virile 
voice and robust energy. The proceeds of the first performance were 
devoted to the colossal memorial of Galdés, designed by Victorio 
Macho, which it is hoped may be erected in the novelist’s birthplace, 
Las Palmas. 

Agramante, the imaginary provincial town which furnished also 
the setting for Mariucha, is the scene of action in Antén Caballero. 
We are first introduced to the family of the local cacique, the om- 
nipotent political boss, Don Pelayo. Before our eyes he makes and 
unmakes alcaldes and consumeros; he distributes favors to his 
friends, and crushes his opponents. Yet he is only the hand; the will 
is his wife, dofa Malva. Contradicting the implication of her name, 
she, though broken with rheumatism, provides the motive force of 
Pelayo’s acts. With this couple live a son, Regino, a gentle youth, 
and a niece, Eloisa. The latter has been married to Anton Caballero, 
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but after some discord the husband left the village. Caballero is de- 
scribed to us by the other personages as a rowdy, the village bully 
and rebel. Eloisa became infatuated with his boldness and vigor, 
married him against the will of her guardians, found him intolerable, 
and was glad to be free of him. Since that time, she has inclined 
toward the Church; he has been reported wandering in America. 
Several times news has come of his death, but always it proved false. 

These facts are skilfully conveyed—the exposition is excellent— 
by a dinner-table conversation. Eloisa shuns the society and gossip 
of the rest, whose ways of thought are alien te her. Regino, timid, 
but egged on by his mother, vainly tries to win her affection. Then 
the action quickens, and grows increasingly more tense to the end 
of the act. Fresh rumors of Anton’s death are brought to our ears; 
Don Pelayo reports them to Eloisa, who expresses and acts utter in- 
difference. She seems not to care whether her husband is alive or 
dead. Don Pelayo announces that he is probably near the town at 
that moment. The stage is left empty a brief space. Then, as a sud- 
den stage effect, the execrated “bandido” himself appears in the door, 
dressed in riding costume, the personification of all the youthful free- 
dom and virility which are so lacking in that atmosphere of slavery 
and tyranny. 

Judging by this opening note, we expect in the remainder of the 
play to witness a death-grapple between the powers of bossism on the 
one hand and Young Spain on the other. Such a conflict is, indeed, 
set before us, but the terms of its expression are disappointing. In 
the second act we learn that Anton’s family had been ruined by the 
trickery of Pelayo, that his misbehavior was only untamed protest 
against wretched conditions, that his separation from his wife was in 
part due to the insinuations of her uncle and aunt. Now he has 
returned from America wealthy and influential, and is beginning to 
buy up the underlings, through whom the cacique is accustomed to 
work. It is made clear that Eloisa’s religiosity was at first feigned, 
in order to avoid the importunities of suitors and the spying of her 
aunt; that then her interest in religion gradually became genuine. 
We see dofia Malva subtly inciting a rash young fellow to murder 
Anton, in the very way, and even with some of the same words, that 
dona Perfecta used to rouse the giant Caballuco against Pepe Rey. 
The bullet strikes Anton just as he succeeds in speaking to Eloisa for 
the first time. He is severely wounded, but the deed has the opposite 
effect from that intended. Eloisa, protesting that she follows no im- 
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pulse save those of a nurse and sister of charity, takes her husband 
into Pelayo’s house, disregarding the protests of the owner. This 
event furnishes another coup to end the second act, but it cannot veil 
the weakness of the third. Anton, convalescent, converses with 
Pelayo and Malva in his customary impertinent strain. After they 
leave, at dead of night, Eloisa visits him, and he succeeds in re- 
winning her affection by the story of his wanderings, repentance and 
sudden wealth. The cacique and his wife surprise the pair, upbraid 
them and threaten them, but to what avail? All laws, human and 
divine, as well as fabulous riches, are on the side of the young 
couple. Nothing can prevent their departing tranquilly whenever and 
wherever they please. The foreshadowed struggle between en- 
trenched bossism and a single-handed rebel simmers down to a sec- 
ond honeymoon sustained by an inexhaustible bank account. 

Is it a solution for Spain’s ills that her reformers should buy up 
the other side with fortunes acquired “de la manera mas novelesca ?” 
The bosses cut a sorrier figure than, I fear, they would in real life. 
The conception of this drama resembles others of Galdds, as for ex- 
ample, that embodied in Celia en los Infiernos. Instead of facing 
reality, he dreams of what he would like to behold. The dream is 
generous, the spirit noble, but it is not easy to recognize the faithful- 
ness to actuality in a work which, nevertheless, does purport to depict 
actual life, not a poetic vision. 

Nothing in this play throws new light upon the thought of the 
illustrious author. It is only another cast of ideas already familiar 
in his work. Caciquismo is the enemy ; so it was in Alma y Vida and 
Mariucha and in many novels. Moreover, there are in the details 
frequent reminiscences of earlier creations. The hero is the same 
bold representative of a new Spain who trod the boards triumphantly 
in Mariucha and La de San Quintin, the same whose triumph was 
overcast by sorrow in Alma y Vida. The heroine is restrained, a little 
enigmatic, by no means so weak a figure as Rosario in Doiia Perfecta, 
whose situation is much like hers, nor so vital and individual as the 
admirable Victoria of La Loca de la Casa. So one could go on com- 
paring the minor characters with men and women from Galddés’s vast 
gallery of portraits. The boss, his fickle mercenaries, the conciliatory 
priest, could be paralleled with ease. The optimistic ending, the de- 
parture of the young pair for parts unknown, recalls La de San 
Ouintin. It is Galdds all over; no one could mistake it. 

Not the least remarkable thing about this composite drama is the 
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skill with which the Quintero brothers have concealed their hand, 
and adapted their genius to that of their friend and master. We 
seem to listen to no voice but that of Pérez Galddos. All the stylistic 
features ring true to him. The turns of phrase, the words seem 
lifted bodily from his known writings. It is clear that the adapters 
interpreted their task with extreme discretion. Only in the skilful 
conduct of the dialogue, a branch of art in which Galdos was weak, 
do we detect the magic touch of the two masters of scene-writing. 
Interest is sustained throughout, and there are no dull pages. 

It is an old message, that of this posthumous play, but, coming 
from beyond the tomb, it has an added power. It is as though 
Galdos had sent a last word to the Spain which during his life he 
strove so well to galvanize into a renascence. How often he hoped 
that the warm impulses of his countrymen might be transmuted into 
effective power! If he were alive today, if he witnessed the wasting 
failure of the Moroccan enterprise, and listeried to the unheeded 
protests of intelligent Spaniards, he could hardly express himself 
more vigorously than in the words of Anton Caballero: “j;Oh, con- 
ciencias petrificadas, atrofiadas de no querer Oirse! . . . Pueblo 
heroico, donde corrié mi nifiez dichosa, ; bien mereces que nazca en ti 
el hombre que te saque de tu envilecimiento actual! ; El hombre que 
sea capaz de ahorcar a don Macario, y a don Pelayo, y a Madruga, y 
a mi si es preciso!’ Where is the hero, compounded of Loyola and 
the Cid, who can do all that ? 


S. Griswo_tp Morey 
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RECENT WORKS BY CONCHA ESPINA 


No student of modern Spanish literature can afford to remain 
ignorant of the works of Concha Espina. She is one of the most 
popular writers of the Peninsula, and requests for translation rights 
are pouring in upon her publishers from many countries. El Metal 
de los Muertos is now available in German under the title Das Metall 
der Toten. It will appear in English as The Metal of the Dead. La 
Esfinge Maragata is soon to be issued in German, English, and 
French. In English it will bear the title The Maragatan Sphinx. 
Other stories by this author, La Rosa de los Vientos; El Jayén, both 
in the novel and the dramatized form; Al Amor de las Estrellas ; and 
Dulce Nombre, will soon be published in this country as well as in 
France, Germany, Italy, and Zecho-Slovakia. Her book of short 
stories, Ruecas de Marfil, exquisite in the perfection of their literary 
artistry, has won the unstinted praise of Fitzmaurice-Kelly, who 
asserts that Concha Espina ranks with the highest representatives of 
the novel writers of the day. “Her style,” he says, “is always fluent 
and picturesque ; the dialogue natural and spirited, while she handles 
the development of the tale with masterly vigor. With infinite art she 
has imbued Ruecas de Marfil with the sorrowful essence that consti- 
tutes the background of human life.” 

Without reservation her works may be recommended for use in 
the classroom. They never lack good taste, nor do they act as a 
narcotic on the mind of the student. They are far more clean and 
wholesome than the average American novel that is being run off the 
presses today, and yet they contain no long dreary pages of de- 
scriptive matter. 

The most recent productions of her pen are the novel of life in 
northern Spain, called Dulce Nombre, and a collection of early 
sketches and short stories published under the title Simientes. This 
latter contains a foreword, Concha Espina y el Clasicismo, by Alfredo 
Mori, which is of value to students of her works. Mori dwells upon 
the charm and grace of her style, her power, and the classic character 
of her work. He finds that she possesses all the best qualities, all the 
humanity, of her race, and for this reason her art arouses immediate 
response in the souls of the people of other nations. To quote directly 
from this Italian critic: “Bien se ha dicho de Concha Espina que 
tiene todo el caracter de los escritores de la Edad de Oro de la 
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literatura espanola. Asi la han juzgado criticos e historiadores de la 
literatura de su pais, tantos espafioles como forasteros, Entre estos 
ultimos, le es altamente expresivo en la admiracion y el elogio Fitz- 
maurice-Kelly, el gran historiador inglés. Como en los clasicos, 
todas las cualidades mas diversas encuentran en su arte un equilibrio, 
y en la sdlida unidad de su alma se funden también las mas diversas, 
las mas sutiles y tormentosas tendencias del espiritu moderno. En 
ella, la enfermedad romantica no ha dejado ninguna de aquellas 
huellas que turban todavia a no pocos de otros escritores espanoles. 
Su pesimismo esta templado por una dulce piedad, piedad de mujer, 
pero no afeminada; su misticismo no le hace perder el sentido de la 
realidad, y su realismo no es brutal, no es fotografico: es lo que debe 
ser, una vision interior, la vision de un alma.” 

Concha Espina has recently spent several months in Central 
Europe. She has devoted much time to Germany, where she has a 
large clientele of admirers, and where the moving picture of El Metal 
de los Muertos has aroused great enthusiasm. Many Germans, 
capitalists, engineers, and miners, are interested in mines in Spain, 
and the views of the mines of Rio Tinto, said to be so ancient 
that they were worked in Biblical times under control of King Solo- 
mon, attract attention wherever shown. 

Recent copies of La Esfera contain short stories by Concha 
spina. In one of these, called Alcdndaras Vacias, she describes her 
sensations and impressions upon returning from Hamburg to Berlin 
in a mail-carrying aeroplane. A heavy wind was blowing, and due 
to a false maneuver the aeroplane in which she was about to embark 
had come crashing to earth as it landed, the pilot being killed, and 
the two passengers wounded. Concha Espina’s traveling companions 
were a Prussian physician, who was responding to a sick call, and a 
Spanish poet. In view of the accident the physician hastily decided 
to remain behind to attend the wounded, although other doctors were 
already at hand and had begun their humanitarian work, Her com- 
panion, the poet, displayed more valor, and the two Spanish writers 
entered the green velvet-lined cabin. Their course lay along the 
river Elbe, and as the aeroplane sped onward through the clouds the 
poet and authoress jotted down in their notebooks the towns of 
interest, Friedrichsruh, where died the first Chancellor of the Ger- 
man Empire, Bismark, Lauenburg, and then Miihlberg, where in 


1547 the Emperor Charles V won a battle that cast lustre on the 
arms of Castile. 
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In her writings Concha Espina is intensely patriotic, and never 
loses an opportunity to dwell upon the heroic nature of the Spanish 
race. In picturing the sorrows and trials of the people of the 
rural districts who till the soil, who work in the mines, or who gain 
a livelihood on the sea, she develops them with such penetration and 
skill that they seem not alone to depict the tribulations of the toilers 
of one region, but to voice the lament of those who hunger and want 
in every land. The virility of her style resembles “George Sand” 
perhaps more than that of any other woman writer, although her 
works sound a saner and more conventional note than those of the 

3aroness Dudevant. They are developed more highly on the psycho- 
logic side than those of “Fernan Caballero.’ Like the authoress of 
La Gaviota, however, Concha Espina has essayed successfully the 
novel of manners, as exemplified by La Esfinge Maragata, which Max 
Nordau pronounced “the most beautiful book ever written by a 
woman.” Professor Ford states that the antecedents of Emilia Pardo 
Bazan in her naturalistic novels are clearly French, and are to be 
sought in the works of Zola rather than elsewhere. However, in the 
novels of Concha Espina, naturalism, in the sense of crass realism, is 
not to be found. They are permeated with womanly dignity, classic 
truth and beauty, and they owe nothing to the French school. 

Her latest novel, Dulce Nombre, is written in a highly artistic, 
simple, direct style. It is one of those rare books from which, once 
begun, it is difficult to distract the attention and which must be read, 
as the Spanish say, “de un tirdn.” 

It will not be surprising if the rumor that Concha Espina is 
destined to become the recipient of the Nobel prize comes to pass. In 
that case she will be the fourth woman to be so honored. Madame 
Curie received the award for physics in 1904. This was shared with 
her husband, but in 1911 she received the full prize in recognition 
of her achievements in chemistry. Selma Lagerléf was awarded the 
prize for literature in 1909, and Baroness Bertha von Suttner was 
honored in a like manner in 1905 in recognition of her efforts on 
behalf of peace. Three times the Nobel prize has gone to Spain: in 
1904 it was divided between Echegaray and Mistral for literature ; 
in 1906 it was worthily bestowed upon Santiago Ramon y Cajal for 
medicine ; in 1922 it fell to Jacinto Benavente. As worthy a recipient 
as any of these would be Concha Espina. 


FRANCES DOUGLAS 





BENAVENTE IN NEW YORK 


On Monday evening, March 19, 1923, three organizations, the Instituto de 
las Espafiias, Columbia University, and the American Association of Teachers 
of Spanish, gave a reception in the Earl Hall auditorium of Columbia Uni- 
versity in honor of Don Jacinto Benavente. Four hundred invitations had 
been issued, and the auditorium was crowded when Mr. Benavente, accom- 
panied by his translator, Mr. John G, Underhill; Mr. L. A. Wilkins, Mr. 
Homero Seris, and Mr. Federico de Onis, entered. 

Dr. Homero Seris, as president of the Instituto de las Espafias, extended 
a most sincere and cordial welcome to the Prince of Modern Spanish Dra- 
matists. He said the homage of the evening was the homage of American and 
Hispanic intellectuality because three institutions of the highest cultural class 
were united in honoring him; so instead of presenting Mr. Benavente to the 
audience, he preferred to present the audience to Mr. Benavente, explaining 
to him that he could speak to them in Spanish, a language they all under- 
stood, thanks to their study of the things of Spain and their love and interest 
for her literature, history, and art. Long before Mr. Benavente came to New 
York, Dr. Seris said, they knew him and had seen his plays presented on the 
American stage. 

In presenting Professor Federico de Onis, Dr. Seris spoke of him as the 
erudite and illustrious professor of the University of Salamanca, and of 
Columbia University, “el perspicaz y profundo critico, a la par que sereno e 
imparcial.”. The American Association of Teachers of Spanish would be 
represented, he said, by Mr. L. A. Wilkins, its first president. Director of 
Modern Languages of the City of New York, Comendador de la Real Orden 
de Isabel la Catélica, and one of the men who had done most for the dis- 
semination of the Spanish language and culture in the United States. Dr. 
Seris announced that there would shortly be published by the Instituto de las 
Espafias a book on Benavente by Professor de Onis. This book is already in 
press. 

Professor de Onis said: 


Sefior Benavente: Los que aqui estan reunidos esta noche son nuestros 
amigos. No los amigos de un dia que, llevados por la curiosidad y la moda, 
son atraidos momentaneamente por el brillo externo de un escritor glorioso, 
sino los amigos de siempre, los que consagran su vida al estudio y la en- 
sefianza de nuestra lengua. Aqui podemos hablar en ella sin temor de no 
ser entendidos. 

Son muchos: se cuentan por centenares en Nueva York, por millares en 
los Estados Unidos. Su nimero y su calidad son una prueba, mas segura que 
‘otras, de la verdadera fuerza y vitalidad de este gran pueblo. Ellos —asi 
como los maestros de otras lenguas — realizan en este pais una funcién mas 
importante que las que se manifestan en su progreso material y politico, que 
es lo primero que se nos mete por los ojos. Ellos son los que mantienen el 
contacto espiritual de este pueblo con los demas, los que realizan la funcién 
de infundir en la cultura propia las culturas extranjeras, funcién que ha dado 
siempre origen a la verdadera grandeza de los pueblos y cuya interrupcidén 
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ha determinado el fracaso y la decadencia inmediatos de las mas poderosas 
organizaciones nacionales. Acabamos de asistir al derrumbamiento de Alema- 
nia, cuya grandeza tuvo su origen en la Alemania de hace un siglo, amplia, 
internacional, abierta a todas las culturas antiguas y modernas, la que lleg6 a 
mirar como autores propios a Shakespeare y a Calderén; y la grandeza que 
este poder de comprensién y asimilacién creé, se ha deshecho desde el dia 
en que los alemanes, orgullosos de su fuerza, creyeron bastarse a si mismos, 
y se aislaron del resto del mundo por una muralla de soberbia y de fe gratuita 
en su propia superioridad. Para que no penséis que al hablar asi de un pueblo 
me guia ningtin prejuicio nacional, os diré que, en otra forma, la historia de 
Espafia nos ensefia también esta leccién. Espafia, en los tiempos de su ver- 
dadera grandeza, los de los Reyes Catdélicos y Carlos V, estaba abierta a todas 
las influencias extranjeras: la de la Antigiiedad, la de Italia, la de Erasmo; 
a los espafioles de entonces los encontramos en los paises mas cultos de 
occidente: Italia, Francia, Alemania, Inglaterra, y en todas las tierras des- 
conocidas por ellos descubiertas y conquistadas. Cuando la Espafia de Felipe 
II, obsesionada por el ideal religioso, se encerré en si misma y cortéd su 
comunicaci6n espiritual con el mundo, sufrié la decadencia inmediata y fatal. 
Si un dia desaparece en los Estados Unidos el espiritu de comprensién de 
otras culturas que crea estas legiones de maestros y estudiantes de lenguas 
extranjeras, y los americanos se deciden a vivir de su propia substancia 
nacional, todo el poder y grandeza que ahora estan logrando se desvanecera 
como un suefo. 

No sélo nuestra lengua, sino nuestra literatura y nuestro espiritu son 
entendidos por ellos a veces mejor que por nosotros mismos; porque ellos 
nos ven desde fuera, y su mirada esta libre de la ceguera apasionada a que 
nos llevan a nosotros nuestras divisiones internas. No hay espafioles, muchos 
de los cuales han negado todo valor a sus mas grandes hombres, supeditando 
la gloria nacional a los intereses de partido. Cuando a Galdds se le clasificé 
(sin raz6n alguna, en mi opinién) como anticlerical, media Espafia se negé 
a considerarle como una gloria nacional. Al Sr. Benavente se le ha clasificado, 
con la misma sin razén que a Galdds, en el partido opuesto, y creyéndole 
conservador, la Espafia radical se siente reacia a reconocer su valor mientras 
que la Espafia reaccionaria le prodiga una admiracién ciega e idolatrica. 

Y sin embargo, hay entre Benavente y Galdés una comunidad mas pro- 
funda que todas esas divisiones de partido, que nace precisamente de ser ellos 
dos los mas genuinos exponentes del genio espafiol que ha producido la 
Espaiia moderna. Hasta en esa su actuacién politica son semejantes: tanto 
el uno como el otro estaban lo mas lejos que cabe de la politica al uso, y sin 
embargo, por debilidad de caracter, nacida de la bondad y la tolerancia, se 
han visto arrastrados a permitir que sus figuras gloriosas sirvan de figuras 
decorativas en las manifestaciones, los mitins y los escafios parlamentarios. 

La comunidad profunda entre Galdés y Benavente se hace visible cuando 
tratamos de compararlos con Cervantes, que es la medida maxima del es- 
pafiolismo eterno. Puede afirmarse, como un axioma, que un escritor espafiol 
es mas valioso, mas original y mas espafiol en la medida que su arte y su 
concepcién de la vida puedan reducirse a la concepcién del arte y de la vida 
que encontraron en Cervantes su expresién suprema y definitiva. Y no creo 
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equivocarme al afirmar que de los escritores espafioles posteriores a Cervantes 
Benavente lleva en su espiritu mas del espiritu de Cervantes que ningun otro, 
excepto uno: Galdds. 

Suele interpretarse el arte de Benavente como un arte satirico y realista, 
y asi lo es en mucha parte da sus obras. Pero seria un error creer que en el 
teatro de Benavente no hay mas que satira y realismo, ni siquiera que esto 
es lo mas importante y caracteristico. En Benavente, como en Cervantes, hay 
dos hombres en lucha constante, que a veceg estan separados y a veces se 
ponen de acuerdo, sin que nunca Ilegue el uno a triunfar definitivamente sobre 
el otro. En Benavente, como en Cervantes, hay un realista y un idealista, un 
satirico y un poeta, un pesimista y un optimista, un hombre cuyos ojos es- 
cudrifan la realidad tal como es y cuya alma suefia con todas las realidades 
que crea la fantasia por satisfacer nuestro anhelo de un mundo mas bello y 
mejor. Cervantes, se dice en los manuales, empezo escribiendo en la Galatea 
“cosas sohadas” que luego él mismo, condend, cuando encontr6é su verdadero 
camino en el realismo del Quijote, de los entremeses y de algunas novelas 
ejemplares, que son sus grandes obras. Las demas son equivocaciones 0 con- 
cesiones a la moda. Pero Cervantes siguié escribiendo “cosas sofiadas, y no 
verdad alguna,” al mismo tiempo que escribia sus obras llamadas realistas, y de 
esas cosas Ilené su novela inmortal y no hay otras en la cabeza de Don Quijote. 
Y cercano a la muerte su idealismo ilega al desenfreno en los Trabajos de 
Persiles y Sigismunda. 

Benavente empezo escribiendo teatro fantastico y versos: mostré desde el 
principio su inclinacién a la belleza sofiada y poética. Y esta vena corre 
siempre con mas o menos intensidad a través de toda su obra posterior, jun- 
tamente con la otra vena de su satira y su realismo. A veces se juntan las 
dos y surgen entonces sus obras maestras. 

El arte de Benavente, como el de Cervantes, como el de todos los grandes 
humoristas, es tolerante, humano, compasivo. Benavente ha podido a veces 
parecer cruel e implacable en su satira; pero la ha aplicado solamente a los 
privilegiados, a los que disfrutaban de una felicidad inmerecida. Jamas ha 
hecho Benavente objeto de su satira a los que sufren, ni ha convertido en 
materia de risa, como tantos autores cémicos, el dolor humano. Si Benavente 
flagel6 a la buena sociedad madrilefia en sus primeras comedias, nadie ha 
tenido mas amor y compasién que él por los dolores y tragedias oscuras que 
se ocultan en esa misma sociedad, sobre todo en la paciente y desgraciada 
clase media. Bien merece Benavente la admiracién y el carifio que esa sociedad 
le prodiga, mirandole como a su autor predilecto; dificil es que pueda nunca 
pagarle todo lo que le debe. 

El arte de Benavente es cervantino y es espafiol porque radica en lo mas 
intimo y eterno de la actitud moral que entrafia la civilizacién espafiola. El 
arte y la vida espafioles nos ofrecen a cada paso ejemplos excelsos de toleran- 
cia moral, nacida de un sentido del hombre individual que parece ser con- 
génito con el caracter de la raza. Tienen los espafioles fama de intolerantes 
y fanaticos y es cierto que lo han sido y lo son en cuanto a las ideas se 
refiere; parque los espafioles no han mostrado nunca gran capacidad para 
ver las ideas desligadas y puras. Pero en cambio nadie es mas tolerante que 
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los espafioles con las acciones; porque nadie ha tenido ni tiene un sentido 
tan fino y profundo del respeto al hombre y a su plena libertad. 

El espafiol no comprende bien que otros puedan pensar de manera distinta 
que él; pero si comprende que otros puedan vivir y obrar de distinta manera. 
De ahi que los buenos en Espafia toleran no sdélo las buenas acciones de los 
demas, sino también las malas. En Espafia a los buenos les basta con serlo 
ellos mismos, y no tienen la pretensién de hacer buenos a los demas. El 
espanol perdona facilmente las faltas y debilidades ajenas, y odia en cambio 
con odio invencible al que se erige en modelo y pretende corregir y reformar 
a los demas. El espafiol no quiere juzgar a los otros; dice como el refranero 
Sancho: “Alla se lo hayan, con su pan se lo coman; no sé nada, de mis vifias 
vengo; castigueles su pecado; hasta de Dios dijeron,” 0 como Don Quijote, 
liberta a ios galeotes encadenados y ayuda a los bellacos, afligidos “poniendo 
los ojos en sus penas y no en sus bellaquerias.” 

Con este mismo espiritu moral y cristiano, que traducido al mundo es- 
tético constituye la esencia del llamado realismo espafiol, el realismo redentor 
de Cervantes y Velazquez, purificador de toda escoria humana, flagelé Galdés 
a “los que parecen buenos y no lo son” y Benavente a “los malhechores del 
bien.” En cambio, tanto el uno como el otro, no han encontrado pecado ni 
fealdad, salvo la intolerancia moral, que no hayan sido capaces de justificar 
y consentir dentro de su concepcién compasiva de la vida humana. 

Y nada mas. Confieso que me cuesta trabajo elogiar a los hombres que, 
como Benavente, son gloria y orgullo de mi patria. Os diré por qué. Leyendo 
un libro viejo, titulado “El Gallardo Espafiol,” en una edicién del siglo XVI 
con anotaciones manuscritas de un lector de entonces, encontré al margen de 
un parrafo en que se afirmaba la excelencia incomparable de los espafioles una 
nota que decia simplemente: anlo de desir otros. Nunca he olivado la leccién 
que me did aquel espafiol anénimo del siglo de oro. Nada que yo, u otro 
espanol cualquiera, diga en elogio de Benavente servira para otra cosa que 
para enturbiar el valor puro de lo que de él han dicho y estan dicidendo los 
otros: la Academia de Estokolmo al concederle el premo Nobel, los publicos 
de todos los paises al aplaudir sus obras, los criticos al juzgarlas, vosotros al 
reuniros aqui esta noche para rendir homenaje al gran escritor de otro pueblo 
y de otra raza. 

Ante este reconocimiento por el mundo entero de una gloria espafiola, a 
nosotros, los espafioles, nos toca callar discretamente. Es la tnica acitud 
digna, aunque nuestra satisfaccién intima pudiera movernos a adoptar otra. 
Podria tacharse de interesado nuestro elogio y creerse que nos guiaban 
moviles de propaganda. El interés que el mundo muestra por nuestra literatura 
tiene doble valor por el hecho de que Espajia no ha hecho nada para suscitarlo 
ni acrecentarlo. Nosotros seguimos creyendo en el aforismo antiguo de que 
“el buen pafio en el arca se vende;” con nuestra hospitalidad proverbial 


hemos recibido con los brazos abiertos a todos los que han lIlegado a nuestra 
casa; pero nunca hemos pregonado nuestras glorias nacionales como una 
mercancia. 

No es cosa tampoco de ponernos a pregonar una gloria que nos toca un 
poco a cada uno de nosotros: pareceria que nos elogiabamos a nosotros 
mismos. En una comedia del uruguayo Florencio Sanchez aparece un italiano, 
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un gringo, un tal Gamberoni, cuya fuerza cOmica resulta de considerar como 
propios los méritos y los hechos de los italianos famosos, de Mascagni, Marconi 
o el duque de los Abruzzos. “Lo ha fato un italiano, un paisano mio.” No 
debemos olvidar que nosotros somos los gringos aqui. Y aunque haya algo 
noble y verdadero en el sentimiento de los Gamberonis de cualquier pueblo, no 
deja de haber también algo peligroso y malo. A veces—y esto ocurre mucho 
con los espafoles, que somos naturalmente orgullosos — la conciencia de los 
defectos de nuestro pais, de que nosotros somos responsables, nos hace 
sentirnos humillados y deprimidos ante el extranjero. Y por eso, cuando 
surge un gran espafiol, un Cajal, un Torres Quevedo, un Benavente, que 
resiste la comparacién con los mas grandes hombres de otros paises, su 
existencia basta a apaciguar y satisfacer nuestro orgullo impotente. Y en 
vez de aprender de ellos el camino que deberiamos seguir para contribuir en 
la medida de nuestras fuerzas al engrandecimiento de Espafia, en rigor esos 
pocos espafioles que hacen cosas tan buenas, nos sirven sdlo de pretexto para 
justificar las que, aunque no lo fueran tanto, dejamos de hacer los demas. 
Su esfuerzo y su capacidad extraordinarios vienen asi a ser escudo protector 
de nuestra inercia e incapacidad. 

Mr. Wilkins, representing the American Association of Teachers of 
Spanish., said: 

Maestro: Le saludo respetuosa y carifiosamente en nombre de la Asocia- 
cién Americana de Profesores de Espafiol. En calidad de primer presidente 
y vice-presidente actual de esta sociedad le doy la bienvenida. 

Aunque la mayoria de nosotros somos de la raza anglosajona, de una raza 
muy distinta de la que usted honra y ennoblece, somos sus fervientes admi- 
radores. Por nuestras predilecciones, por nuestros estudios, y por la ensefianza 
a que estamos dedicados, nos vemos en condiciones de preciar a usted y sus 
maravillosas obras con mas simpatia, con mas exactitud y con mas afecto tal 
vez que el gran publico norteamericano que ya le reconce como una gloria de 
Ja literatura no sdlo espafiola sino también universal. 

Usted representa para nosotros un digno descendiente de los grandes ex- 
ponentes de la literatura espafiola. Usted es el insigne, el magno continuador 
de las tradiciones seculares del drama espafiol ; es mas, usted ha sabido infundir 
en grado supremo al teatro peninsular los elementos de la universalidad. 
Campean en sus obras personajes tipos, tipos de la raza humana entera, con 
todas sus flaquezas y con sus rasgos nobles y divinos, y esos personajes revelan 
a nuestros ojos aténitos la misma interioridad de la vida que todos llevamos 
aqui en este mundo tan enigmatico. Todo le abona. Usted ha sabido pro- 
fundizar como nadie en el corazén humano. 

Por eso mismo estamos en la creencia de que usted sabra evaluar la 
humilde sinceridad del tributo que le rendimos esta noche los profesores de 
castellano, tanto anglosajones como espafioles o hispanoamericanos. Usted 
sabra prescindir de las palabras débiles, vacias e inadecuadas con que trato de 
expresar a usted nuestro afecto, y nuestra admiracién, y penetrara hasta lo 


mas intimo de nuestro alto concepto de usted y de la lealtad inmovible que 
le tenemos. 


Con su presencia nos honra, y al mismo tiempo nos alienta y consuela. No 
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ha sido nada facil la larga lucha que desde hace afios venimos sosteniendo 
en este pais en pro de los estudios hispanicos. Contra nosotros han lidiado la 
indiferencia, la ignorancia, y sobre todo la tradicion de que nada de valor podia 
ofrecer Espafia a los norteamericanos. Hemos sido predicadores inflexibles y 
firmes de un evangelio, el cual mantiene que el estudio de la lengua y 
literatura espafiolas provee al que las estudie de todos los beneficios culturales 
inherentes al estudio de cualquier otra literatura o idioma. En esta fe nos 
arraigamos mas ahora con la llegada de usted, reconocido en las cinco partes 
del mundo como el primer dramaturgo de la actualidad. Y la lengua en que 
se expresa es el noble, el sonoro idioma que emplearon Juan del Encina, Lope 
de Vega, Calderén de la Barca, Zorrilla, y Cervantes; la lengua que nosotros 
amamos, y que mas en estima tenemos después de nuestra lengua madre, y 
que es, con las palabras de Leopoldo Diaz, 


la lengua de versos de oro 

y de vibracién marcial. 

. .. ductil como el metal 

y rica como el tesoro 

que dejé Boabdil el moro 
alla en su Alhambra oriental. 

Al fin vemos justificada nuestra fe. Nos gloriamos de usted y al mismo 
tiempo de esa constelacién de autores contemporaneos espafioles de que es 
usted el primero, el principal. 

En nombre de mil quinientos profesores que ensefian esta lengua en los 
institutos secundarios y las universidades de nuestro pais, y en nombre de 
trescientos de ellos que dan clases de espafiol en los planteles docentes de esta 
ciudad y sus alrededores—y que estan representados aqui por su presidente, 
el sefior Barlow—le damos la bienvenida. No podemos conferir a usted 
ningtin premio académico, pero esto no hace falta. Ya se le ve coronado por 
Estokolmo, con el premio codiciado por todos los que en este mundo hacen 
literatura. Sd6lo podemos ofrecerle guirnaldas recogidas en los campos es- 
pirituales, y perfumadas, segun creo, con la profunda gratitud y admiracién 
de un grupo de profesores de Yanquilandia. 

Permitame, al terminar, usar esas palabras consagradas que se emplean en 
los pergaminos espafioles: Dios guarde a usted muchos afios. 

Don Jacinto, esta usted en su casa. 

With a smile, and graciously acknowledging Mr. Wilkin’s compliment, Mr. 
Benavente arose. He was very charming and we could not take our eyes off 
his hands, as dainty, sensitive, and artistic as a Botticelli girl’s. He began by 
apologizing for not being an orator. He said he felt about speaking in public 
as he did about the game of billiards; he didn’t know whether he played it 
badly because he didn’t like it or whether he didn’t like it. because he played 
it badly. Everywhere he went people spoke of his merits, so he would speak 
of his faults, and speaking of one’s own faults meant, of course, excusing 
them. He had been accused, he said, of imitating the French. In the begin- 
ning of his career he wanted to imitate French plays to prove you could write 
just as subtly and could say just as many desvergtienzas in Spanish as in 
French. His first works, too, dealt with the upper or fortunate classes, which 
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had essentially the same habits and customs whether they lived in London, 
New York, Rome, or Paris. Another fault was what he called Spanish pride, 
which led to el conceptismo. A Spanish actor, he said, was not satisfied to say 
to the leading lady merely, “I love you;” he had to inform her of his passion 
with a thousand subtilties of expression, explaining why he loved her, when 
he loved her, and jay! kow he loved her. To illustrate this conceptismo, Mr. 
Benavente recited a scene from one of Lope de Vega’s comedies. He recited 
beautifully and we wondered if he really did play billiards so very badly. 

Mr. Benavente said, afterwards, that it had been the most enjoyable and 
cordial reception he had had in New York. To us, however, it seemed a great 
pity, when he was so visibly tired and had given so much, that some insatiable 
persons should have kept him bending over a low table writing his name on 
their invitations. 

Epona HEINRICHS 

Bayripce High ScHoor 
Brookiyn, N. Y. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


Our honorary president, Don Juan C. Cebrian, of San Francisco, California, 
distinguished Hispanist and patron of literature and art, who is now in Spain, 
has just been honored by the Universidad Central of Spain with the degree of 
Doctor Honoris Causa. This signal honor conferred on our honorary presi- 
dent is only one of the many he has recently received. A year ago he was 
decorated by the Spanish King with the Gran Cruz de Alfonso XII. 

The following California Hispanists have this spring been elected Cor- 
responding Members of the Hispanic Society of America: 

Professor Maro B. Jones, Pomona College, Claremont, California. 
Amongst other publications, Professor Jones has to his credit an edition of 
the Brazilian novel Jnnocencia, by De Taunoy, recently published by D. C. 
Heath & Co. 

Professor R. E. Schulz, the head of the Department of Spanish in the 
University of Southern California. 

Mr. C. Scott Williams, the head of the Department of Spanish in the 


Hollywood High School, and president of the American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish. 


The following American Hispanists have been elected Académicos Corres- 
pondientes of the Real Academia Hispano-Americana de Ciencias y Artes of 
Cadiz: 

Professor Alfred Coester, Stanford University, California. 

Professor E. C. Hills, University of California. 

Mr. John Garrett Underhill, representative of the Society of Spanish 
Authors, has translated into English all the dramatic works of Jacinto Bena- 
vente. It was Mr. Underhill who arranged the program for the visit of our 
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eminent dramatist, Jacinto Benavente, who arrived in New York last March. 
Conferences have been arranged at Columbia, Princeton, and West Point, as 
well as one of the theaters of New York, where his play, “La Malquerida,” 
has been so well interpreted by Nance O'Neil. 

La Prensa of New York is publishing the translation of “El Principe que 
todo lo aprendié en los libros.” Several of the plays of Jacinto Benavente 
will be published. 

The library of the Hispanic Society of America will be closed temporarily. 
Preparations are being made for an exhibit to be held in the building in the 
near future. This will interfere with the work being done by many graduates 
of Columbia University, who must submit their theses on a given day. 

Mr. C. Scott Williams, president of our association, will conduct a large 
group of American teachers to Mexico City during the coming summer. The 
trip is being conducted under the auspices of the University of Southern 
California. 

Mr. Homero Seris has just been elected president of the Instituto de las 
Espafias. 

In the Madrid daily El Sol for December 2, 1923, there appears a very 
complimentary notice of the lecture delivered at the Ateneo of Madrid on 
December 1, 1922, by Professor S. M. Waxman of Boston University, one 
of the most enthusiastic members of our association. 

The Spanish students of Long Beach High School, California, presented 
the one-act comedy, Zaragueta, on the evening of the 17th of March, 1923, at 
the High School auditorium of Long Beach. The affair was arranged by the 
high school day and evening classes, with the aid of the Sociedad Mejicana 
benéfica y recreativa. 

Don Antonio Garcia Solalinde will arrive in California early in May. 
After lecturing in the University of Southern California and other places in 
the southern part of the state, he will leave for Berkeley, where he starts 
teaching at the intersession of the University of California on the 14th of May. 
During June and July he gives courses at the University of California and at 
Stanford University. 





ENROLLMENT IN THE DIFFERENT FOREIGN LANGUAGES IN 
THE HIGH SCHOOLS OF NEW YORK CITY MARCH 1, 1923 


TERM I I Ill IV V VI VII VIIL Totals 
Pte is. eatae 6,628 5,901 5,551 4,682 2,220 1,776 171 156 27,085 
Te ae 1942 1277 788 885 192 11 4,696 
COE ccs. ini 49 25 29 19 8 130 
ea =) | lh 10 8 620 
Latin —..................... 6,039 5,470 3,997 3,212 1,676 1,398 230 283 22,305 
Spanish _................ 8,183 6,588 6,167 4,994 2,495 2,002 268 183 30,880 

Grand Total—Foreign Languages ................... Ry Ee ANE 85,716 

Grand Total—Modern Languages «0.00... ninticiien GR 





REVIEWS 


Trozos de Castellano, Arreglados por Carlos Castillo y Jane C. Watson. 

New York, Henry Holt & Co., 1922. viiit+-131 pp. 

This book is not intended to be a first reader. The authors state in the 
preface that it is to be used “as a basis for conversation in intermediate Spanish 
classes.” There are nineteen lessons, each containing text, word study, idio- 
matic phrases, questions, a grammar exercise, and a suggested theme. Useful 

emarks on each of these features of the book are contained in the preface. 
It is there suggested that three days be devoted to each lesson. 

The texts are episodes or anecdotes, averaging two pages to a lesson. We 
are not always informed of their exact source. Although neither difficult nor 
artificially graded, they do proceed in general from simple to more complicated 
style. The last two lessons consist of verses. 

In the word study outstanding words of the text are well defined by synonyms 
or paraphrases, all in Spanish. According to the preface, this is intended to 
“enlarge the students’ active vocabulary, and to encourage the use of definitions 
in Spanish, synonyms, antonyms, cognates, etc.” The number of words can be 
expanded at will by the teacher. Examples of definitions are: se conformé, 
se contenté; alcanzarle, cogerle, llegar a donde él estaé; conocedor, perito, que 
conoce. 

The idiomatic phrases taken from the reading material, with the occasional 
introduction of closely related locutions, are defined or explained concisely in 
Spanish. The choice of idioms necessarily depends on the reading text. There 
is a consequent gain in the naturalness of the Spanish, and a loss in that the 
idiomatic expressions are sometimes rather rare ones; e. g. ;Quién me diera a 
conocer el autor! (p. 21); puso al abogado como no digan duetias (30). Rarely 
the authors seem to have overlooked a useful expression: e. g. tardaron en (16, 
10). The authors’ excellent system of definitions may be illustrated as follows: 
Me acaban de regalar un pavo, me lo han dado recientemente (p. 39); 
como Dios manda, debidamente, como debe ser (p. 45). In some cases it 
would have been worth while to insert brief explanations of fundamental diffi- 
culties, such as ya verds como me las arreglo (p. 45). The authors have in- 
cluded occasionally difficulties that are grammatical rather than idiomatic: e. g. 
si te lleva la creciente, lo mismo que si te hubiera llevado, etc. This principle 
might wisely have been extended. 

The Spanish questions, grammatical exercises and suggested themes are 
devices better known to most teachers than the word study and idioms. They 
are well done in this book. Especially commendable for variety and need of 
observation are the grammatical exercises. 

The book has a Spanish-English vocabulary, presumably intended chiefly 
for reference. Words defined in the word studies and words used in the defini- 
tions are translated in the vocabulary. At first sight it might seem that this 
system would distract students’ attention from the Spanish definitions, but proba- 
bly the saving of time and the gain in accuracy from the vocabulary will more 
than outweigh this apparent disadvantage. The idiomatic phrases are some- 
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times translated in the vocabulary; e. g. echar de ver (35), and poner pies 
en polvorosa (39) ; and sometimes not, e. g., quedar a mano (45), and valer mas 
(71). Consistency would be desirable; there is something to be said either for 
inserting or omitting the expressions in the vocabulary. While the vocabulary 
contains few omissions of words, a considerable number of special meanings are 
missed: examples are soberbio=“superb” (37, 9); bolsillo=“purse” (20, 5); 
llevarse=“to carry away” (20, 13); nada=“by no means” (54, 3); Mendoza 
as the name of a city (63,8). There are a few inaccurate reproductions of the 
text in the vocabulary, such as dormir (instead of dormirse) a pierna suelta 
(58, 1). 

Except for the Spanish-English vocabulary, Trozos de Castellano provides 
for the exclusive use of Spanish in the classroom. It will perform its greatest 
service in conversation classes. Its two best features are word study and idioms 
which should aid students to enlarge their vocabulary and to express themselves 
in Spanish and in the belief that these aims can be atttained or approached by 
use of these features, the reviewer takes pleasure in recommending the book. 


Platero y yo. Por Juan Ramon Jiménez. Edited with notes, direct-method 
exercises, and vocabulary by Gertrude M. Walsh. With a Critical Intro- 
duction by Federico de Onis. Illustrated by Maud and Miska Petersham. 
D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, New York, Chicago, 1922. xiv+136 pp. 


This book is one of D. C. Heath & Co.’s series of “Contemporary Spanish 
Texts.” It consists of 32 short chapters chosen from two editions of the 
original, which first appeared in the Biblioteca de Juventud, published by La 
Lectura. It is therefore a genuine juvenile work of Spanish literature. The 
few slight changes made for classroom use are not important. 

Professor Onis, in his critical introduction, discusses the delicacy and sin- 
cerity of Jiménez’s poetry. He considers Jiménez as a poet unsurpassed in 
Spanish literature of today, and as a figure who will remain in history as one of 
Spain’s great lyric masters. He states that “Platero y yo although written in 
prose, is a book of the purest poetry.” He adds that it is written for grown 
people and for children, although perhaps Spanish children understand its delicate 
poetry better than men. Professor Onis closes with the wish that children of 
the United States will also appreciate Platero, and with a graceful tribute to 
the humane sentiments toward animals in this country. 

Platero y yo is a series of experiences of the author and his donkey, Platero. 
Each brief chapter (one to two pages) is a species of poem in prose complete in 
itself. The content is varied—a thorn in Platero’s foot, three old gypsy women, 
bread, Platero playing with other animals or with children, the death of a child, 
the death of a canary, carnival time, the death of Platero, etc. Grave is mixed 
with gay. The title of each chapter gives little idea of Jiménez’s treatment. 
The slightest theme is mellowed and wrapped in lovely imagery. The prevail- 
ing effect is that of a dream world of imagination and simplicity. The reader 
detects a modern representative of the purest strain of Spanish spirituality; 
one would almost say, of Spanish mysticism, bearing in mind, however, that 
Jiménez’s flights of fancy are almost without exception based on the concrete. 

The style of the book is simple and pure, but at the same time baffling. 
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There are many metaphorical uses of words, many sentences in which the 
imagination must supply missing links, many poetic usages, such as the fre- 
quent use of the infinitive as a noun, etc. There is much need for interpretation, 
which the editor offers in vocabulary, notes, and exercises. 

The vocabulary is reasonably complete. However, it should contain a num- 
ber of special meanings. The meaning of sofiaba (67, 1) is very peculiar and 
not covered in the vocabulary; tibieza (48, 5), fantasia (42, 10), alertas (79, 2), 
sofocadas (74, 9), bueno (74, 15), esbeltez (25, 10), cerrado (61, 13), estre- 
mecido (11, 11), and espera (21, 1) are examples of a number of words that 
might be more adequately treated. 

Although it is claimed in the preface that the notes are intended to be thorough 
and to explain all difficult passages, the reader encounters a number of puzzles. 
Chapter VII, El Aljibe, and Chapter XI, El Pan, need much general interpreta- 
tion. There are many unannotated phrases, such as que se diria todo de algodén 
(3,2), que parece que se rie (3,9), juegan a asustarse (9, 4), reloj que levantard 
a la madrugada (9, 14), van diciendo (25, 7), se rien todos sin ganas (43, 1), 
sombrero de arros (52, 3), apenas si en un majuelo (56, 14), ya anocheciendo 
(62, 3), porque si (65, 10), and so on. In the note on 16, 5, it is incorrectly stated 
that Jo is redundant; some notes such as que te caes (25, 6) require grammatical 
explanation as well as translation. The note on 21, 11-12, should have been used 
for 11, 8-9 or earlier, and that on 74, 3 at 71, 6 or before. Some notes seem to 
cover rather commonplace matters as compared with difficulties omitted; e. g. 
a ver (73,1), and hace afios, 19, 4. Note 64, 10 has the wrong reference, as it 
should be 65, 10; similarly 74, 7 should be 74, 25. The best features of the notes 
are conciseness and repetition of certain explanations, such as the future of 
probability. On the whole the notes are not so well done as the other features 
of the book. 

Good exercises follow each lesson. Questions, various forms of stimulating 
grammar review, composition, and the redacciones are the best features. The 
redacciones give in series a few Spanish expressions out of which an oral com- 
position is to be formed. Teachers will have to be careful to keep a proper 
proportion between interpretation of the beautiful text and linguistic drill. 

The book has very attractive binding and paper, and delightful illustrations 
which enter happily into the spirit of the text. There are a few trifling mis- 
prints: the only confusing one is Ja for al (41, 13). 

The editor believes that that material is eminently suitable for second-year 
high school classes. In the reviewer’s opinion, it must be an unusual class that 
can appreciate Jiménez’s delicate turns of phrases and his ideas. However, 
this is an open question, to be settled by use in classes. Certainly the inherent 
beauty of the text deserves success. The reviewer hopes that Miss Walsh will 
find it possible to expand the notes in a later edition. Except for the paucity of 
interpretative comment the book has been ably edited and attractively presented. 


Joun VAN Horne 


University or ILLINors 
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BIBLIOTECA LITERARIA DEL ESTUDIANTE., Publicada por el 
Instituto Escuela de la Junta para Ampliacién de Estudios de Madrid. 

La Biblioteca Literaria del Estudiante es una coleccién de textos sobre 
lengua y literatura espajfiolas destinada para las escuelas de primera y segunda 
ensefianza. La coleccién no viene a aumentar las publicaciones de trozos de 
las diversas obras de la literatura espafiola, que son ya abundantisimas, sino 
que satisface la necesidad de los estudiantes para conocer y apreciar obras 
enteras en cuanto sea posible. Incluye esta importante coleccién estudiantil, 
por consiguiente, las producciones literarias espafiolas tomadas en su conjunto. 

Sin embargo algunas de las obras han sido acortadas por razones que todo 
maestro de literatura o lengua comprende, tratandose de una coleccién des- 
tinada para gente joven, y sobre todo tratandose de obras en las cuales ya 
por su extensién o por su caracter general la necesidad de suprimir ha sido 
urgente. Esta delicada tarea ha sido lograda admirablemente y en las obras 
ya publicadas que vamos a resefiar brevemente se conservan no solamente la 
idea fundamental de la obra misma del autor sino que también, y de una 
manera muy clara, los pasajes caracteristicos en que se manifiesta esa idea. 
A las claras se ve también que se ha respetado siempre el lenguaje del autor, 
con su estilo caracteristico y lenguaje especial. Estas son faltas de que 
adolecen muchas obritas publicadas para la ensefianza en los primeros grados, 
y esta nueva coleccién tan esmeradamente escogida y tan primorosamente 
hecha en su caracter pedagégico y aspecto mecanico y artistico viene a llenar 
una necesidad muy urgente en la instruccién primaria y secundaria de todos 
los paises hispanicos y merece toda nuestra atencién y todo nuestro aprecio. 
Bastaria para recomendarla a nuestros lectores decir que la Biblioteca 
Literaria del Estudiante se esta publicando bajo la direccién de nuestro dis- 
tinguido colega don Ramén Menéndez Pidal. 

Segin el anuncio que hemos recibido la Biblioteca Literaria del Es- 
tudiante consistira en treinta tomitos, como sigue: 1. Fdabulas y cuentos en 
verso, 2. Cuentos tradicionales, 3. Cancionero musical, 4. Prosistas modernos, 
5. Galdés, 6. Piezas teatrales cortas,7. Teatro moderno, 8. Poetas modernos, 
9. Teatro Roméntico, 10. Escritores del siglo XVIII, 11. Calderén, 12. 
Alarcén y otros poetas dramdticos, 13. Tirso de Molina, 14. Lope de Vega, 
15. Teatro anterior a Lope de Vega, 16. Historiadores de los siglos, XVI y 
XVII, 17. Exploradores y conquistadores de Indias, 18. Escritores misticos, 19. 
Poetas de los siglos XVI y XVII, 20. Libros de Caballerias, 21. Cervantes, 
novelas y teatro, 22. Cervantes, Don Quijote, 23. Cuentos de los siglos XVI 
vy XVII, 24. Novela picaresca, 25. Romancero, 26. Poesia medieval, 27. Don 
Juan Manuel, 28. Cuentos medievales, 29. Alfonso el Sabio, 30. Cantares de 
gesta y leyendas heroicas. 

No sabemos si mas adelante se ampliara la biblioteca literaria y se incluiran 
algunas obras mas, pero sospechamos que con el tiempo se iran incluyendo 
otras. 

Los tomitos ya publicados de la Biblioteca Literaria del Estudiante y que 
tenemos a la vista son los siguientes: 
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I. Fabulas y cuentos en verso. Seleccién hecha por Maria Goyri de Menén- 
dez Pidal. Madrid, 1922. 


La sefora de Menéndez Pidal ha hecho una seleccién exquisita y rica de 
fabulas y cuentos en verso de todas las épocas de la literatura espafiola, de 
autores espafioles e hispanoamericanos, en general de caracter esdpico o de 
la tradicién oriental como es natural. Son composiciones de aquéllas que en 
la literatura espafola universal mejor representan la unidn estrecha entre el 
sentido artistico y el espiritu popular. Consiste en ciento cuarenta y tres 
fabulas y cuentos escogidos de entre treinta y dos autores, entre ellos Lope 
de Vega, Calder6én Tirso de Molina, Ruiz de Alarc6én, Samaniego, Iriarte, 
Campoamor, Concepcién Arenal, Trueba, Hartzenbusch y los americanos 
Andrés Bello y Rafael Pombo. Termina la coleccién con dos joyitas del 
famoso Arcipreste de Hita, Juan Ruiz. La obrita es un manojo de flores poéticas 
populares y de antiguo abolengo tradicional exteriorizadas por verdaderos 
artistas de la lengua espafiola. 


IV. Prosistas modernos. Seleccién hecha por Enrique Diez Canedo. Madrid, 
1922. 

El distinguido poeta Diez Canedo nos ha preparado una bien proporcionada 
coleccién de veinticinco trozos de la mejor prosa castellana moderna, de 
veintidés autores, entre ellos Fernan Caballero, Sarmiento (argentino), Juan 
Valera, Alarcén, Palma (peruano), Bécquer, Galdés, Pardo Bazan, Palacio 
Valdés, Unamuno, Blasco Ibafiez, Valle-Inclan, Pio Baroja y Azorin. Todos 
los trozos representan una prosa castellana castiza, sencilla y clara y han sido 
admirablemente escogidos para deserrollar el interés y la apreciacion literaria 
entre estudiantes jévenes. La mula y el buey de Galdés es un verdadero cuadro 
de Velazquez. Ibamos a decir que nos hubiera emocionado un poco mas hallar 
mas Galdés y menos Baroja, pero tal vez no habria motivo para tal aseveracion. 


V. Galdos. Seleccién hecha por Margarita Mayo. Madrid, 1922. 


Contiene el tomito cuatro obras galdosianas, Zaragoza, Marianela, un 
trozo de Fortunata y Jacinta y la admirable descripcién del pueblo de San 
Vicente de la Barquera. La seleccién no podia ser mejor: dos novelas 
completas, la una tomada de sus famosos episodios nacionales y la que mas 
puede inspirar a los j6venes de Espajia, la otra una de sus mejores novelas de 
costumbres populares y de las que mejor caracterizan el estilo galdosiano. 


XIII. Tirso de Molina. Seleccién hecha por Samuel Gili Gaya. Madrid, 1922. 


Don Samuel Gili Gaya, a quien ya conocemos por sus valiosos estudios de 
fonética catellana llevados a cabo bajo la direccién de Navarro Tomas y pub- 
licados en Revista de Filologia Espanola, ha escogido con muy buen tino para 
este tomito de Tirso de Molina tres comedias que se publican casi enteras, 
pues lo suprimido es negligible para la lectura y se debe a la necesidad ya 
indicada de no desanimar al discipulo joven con pasajes enmarafiados y 
dificiles, ete. El condenado por desconfiado, La prudencia en la mujer, y 
El vergonzoso en palacio. Se incluye por fin una breve escena de La lealtad 
contra la envidia. 
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XVII. Exploradores y conquistadores de Indias. Seleccién, notas y mapas 
por Juan Dantin Cereceda. Madrid, 1922. 


Es este tomo, que llega a unas trescientas cincuenta paginas, una excelente 
coleccién de algunas de las mas importantes relaciones de los antiguos 
exploradores de Indias esmeradamente escogida y editada con notas, mapas y 
dibujos de lienzos antiguos de Indias, etc. Es una obrita de alto valor para 
la instruccién hist6érica entre gente joven y debe ser sin duda uno de los 
tomitos mas populares de toda la Biblioteca Literaria del Estudiante. Ha 
separado los materiales el sefior Cereceda en dos partes: Exploradores y 
conquistadorés de las Indias Occidentales, relaciones de Colén, Bartolomé de 
las Casas, Hernandez de Oviedo, Navarrete, Nuifiez de Balboa, Bernal Diaz 
del Castillo, Hernan Cortés, Lopez de Gémara, Coronado, etc., y Exploradores 
y conquistadores de las Indias Orientales, relaciones de Francisco Albo, 
Grijalva,, etc. 


XXI. Cervantes, Novelas y Teatro. Seleccién hecha por Josefina Selna. 
Madrid, 1922. 


El Don Quijote se publicara en un tomo aparte (numero XXII). Las 
novelas que se han incluido son La gitanilla, La ilustre fregona, Persiles y 
Sigismunda, y el Coloquio de los Perros. Sigue El Retablo de las maravillas 
y las dos comedias Numancia y el fragmento de Pedro de Urdemalas. En 
estas obras se ha suprimido mucho, exceptuando las dos primeras. La labor 
ha sido seguramente muy dificil pero la editora ha logrado su propdsito 
admirablemente. Se han conservado siempre el pensamiento fundamental del 
autor en cada obra o trozo que se publica a la vez que la parte de la obra 
donde se manifiesta este pensamiento. El brevisimo fragmento de Pedro de 
Urdemalas es tal vez el tinico que no logra este propésito, y podria haber sido 
mas largo sin peligro de extender demasiado las paginas del tomo. 


XXIV. La Novela Picaresca. Seleccién hecha por Federico Ruiz Morcuende. 
Madrid, 1922. 


Publica el sefior Morcuende tres novelas picarescas en forma abreviada, 
La vida de Lazarillo de Tormes, Rinconete y Cortadillo de Cervantes, y El 
Buscén de Quevedo, y dos trozos breves del Guzman de Alfarache de Mateo 
Aleman y de El Diablo Cojuelo de Guevara. En el caso de las tres primeras 
obras el sefior Morcuende ha sabido suprimir con buen juicio y sana critica 
las partes menos importantes para su estudio y el lenguaje no parece haber 
sufrido cambios que desfiguren el estilo de las obras. El estudiante joven que 
lea y estudie estas tres obritas en la ediciédn del sefior Morcuende obtendra 
seguramente una idea muy buena de lo que es la novela picaresca espafiola, 
género novelesco tan caracteristico de Espafia y tan importante en la literatura 
espafiola. 

Y para terminar no olvidemos loar las ilustraciones que acompafian a cada 
uno de estos volimenes, la obra de don Fernando Marco, que respiran un 
ambiente de realidad espiritual verdaderamante espafiola. 


AvreELIo M. EspInosa 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
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Desolacién, Poemas, por Gabriela Mistral. Published by the Instituto de 

las Espafias en los Estados Unidos, New York, 1922. 

Bajo el fresco abanico de las palmeras, a esta hora en que la primavera 
enverdece los prados de la suntuosa California y tiende niveo y aromoso manto 
sobre las ramas de los almendros, leo el libro Desolacién de Gabriela Mistral, 
cuyas bellezas permanecerian aun desconocidas, a no haber sido por la saga- 
cidad con que el Instituto de las Espaiias y The American Association of Teach- 
ers of Spanish, venciendo la modestia de su ilustre autora, lo obtuvieron y publi- 
caron, realizando una accion hidalga, inspirada en la noble hermandad reinante en 
el profesorado de los Estados Unidos; accién que agradecemos con todo el alma, 
porque exterioriza, enorgulleciéndonos, la significacién del espiritu espafiol en 
los brillantes centros intelectuales de esta nacién, y constituye justisimo home- 
naje a una personalidad representativa de las letras hispano-americanas. 

Desolacién llamase el libro y esta palabra presenta a los ojos del rostro una 
llanura estéril, y a los del alma toda la melancolia que hay en el fondo de una 
vida desilusionada y de una seca fuente; mas, apenas volteado el frontis de 
aquél, trasciende a carmen una brevisima ofrenda y aspirase en ella tal per- 
fume de poesia, sinceridad y gratitud, como sdlo podria aspirarse en la pagina de 
uno de esos pergaminos en la cual, con mayuscula roja e historiada, comenzase 
retérica y cortes dedicatoria a un principe serenisimo peculiarizado por su 
amor a la gaya ciencia. 

Quienes prologan Desolacién dicen, acertadamente, que el espiritu espafiol 
habla con voz nueva en la poesia de Gabriela Mistral; es la voz de la sinceri- 
dad artistica y en ésta puede escudarse como lo hizo ese sofiador de aquilino 
perfil, que descubrié las armonias de la estética, a cuya memoria consagra la 
escritora el ramo de uno de sus poemas. 

La imaginacién caudalosa de la poetisa cruza haciendo florecer meta- 
foras, atrevidas algunas, que sobresalen del molde de la figura retérica; pero 
que tienen tal virtud expresiva, que el medio objetivo de representacion llega 
a ser simplemente el borde desde el cual se contempla toda la intencién y lejania 
de un pensamiento. 

Su poder conceptivo luce y da la nota de excelencia en la composicién “El 
pensador de Rodin,” en la cual se observa la translaci6n mas diestra de la linea 
angustiada del motivo escultérico a la linea del verso; y en el cuadro “El nifio 
solo,” donde se ve que la luz crepuscular dibuja en el fondo del atardecer un 
angulo con la silueta de la campesina “curvada en el barbecho,” y se contempla, en 
otro instante, la mirada de luna que aduerme a la inocencia, como en inmensa 
piedad, en los brazos de una noble mujer. 

La esclarecida maestra encuentra en el ambiente escolar inspiracién magni- 
fica, traducida en sus bellos poemas infantiles, que pueden educar el sentimiento 
mas que muchas paginas de moral zaharefia; pues las normas de bondad, de 
verdad y de belleza, deben hallarlas los nifios ahi donde las colocé la poetisa: 
en la fuente, en el arbol, en el ave y en la estrella. 


En medio de ese corro de chicuelas, que es su resplandor, esta su trono, y paré- 
ceme que todo lo angelical que irradia en la mirada de ellas se le hubiera 
entrado al coraz6n, y que tal encanto les devolviera en ternura sobre el fresco 
resplandor de sus estrofas. 
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En vano queréis 
quebrarme la estrofa 
de tribulacién : 

jel corro la canta 
debajo de Dios! 

Nadie la quebrara, porque en los labios que la recitan sera prolongada al 
porvenir. 

De la claridad que esparcen sus poemas infantiles, se entra, asi a un paraje 
de sombra, a la melancolia de su libro que intitula “Dolor”; dolor emocionante 
expresado ora con la hermosa sencillez de la intensidad, ora con la imagen 
diafana que pone el espiritu al umbral del misterio de una tristeza. “Amo 
Amor” asoma a su limpida fantasia solamente como dolor o cual una en- 
sofiacién mas casta aun que la de Juana Borrero. 

Por lo atafiedero a sus oraciones liricas, en algunas de las cuales quiso seguir 
la influencia de Tagore, tal vez puedo formar una opinién por la circunstancia de 
haberme sido dado estudiar la produccién del poeta maximo en su libro Gitanyjali, 
del cual ejecuté una traduccién que, publicada por los directores de la Coleccién 
Cervantes de Madrid, hace sus andanzas por el mundo. Mi concepto es que sdlo 
un vigoroso talento como el de Gabriela Mistral pudo haber impuesto el sello de 
la personalidad a esas emociones meditativas, en las que tiembla el simbolo 
oriental como la luz en los cristales de un rio sagrado. 

El misticismo que flota en la obra de la gran poetisa es sincero; esa sensi- 
bilidad que en ella y en el insigne remozador del clasicismo, Ricardo Leén, inspira 
una poesia de alivio en medio de las contorsiones literarias actuales, en los 
contemplativos de la hora no es sino la pretensién de ofrecer como nuevo lo 
que se halla tan luminoso, tan armonioso, tan divinamente sentido y concertado 
en “el castillo interior,” en el huerto de Marcelo, Juliano y Sabino y en la “noche 
oscura del alma.” 

Que Gabriela Mistral continie la Subida del Monte Carmelo y que desde 
el plano de la serenidad, como el cielo alto y azul, cumpla su voto de consolar 
a los hombres. 

Ape, ALARCON 
COLLEGE OF THE Paciric, SAN Jose, CALIF. 


Refranes famosissimos y prouechosos glosados. [Burgos, 1509]. Reprodu- 

cido en Madrid, A costa de Melchor Carcia, librero. 1922. 

To lovers of the proverb, that element of folklore in which Spanish litera- 
ture so abounds, Sefior Garcia has already made himself known as the collector 
of the finest and completest collection of works relating to Spain’s produc- 
tion in that field. Among other rarities in his collection (See Hispanta, III, 
335) is to be found the only known copy of Refranes famosissimos y prouechosos 
glosados, Burgos, 1509 (No. 246 in the Catdlogo paremiolégico de Melchor 
Garcia Moreno). Not only is this one of the very first collections of Spanish 
proverbs, it is the first known to contain refranes glosados.. 

The present writer called attention to the value of the book in a previous 
number of Hispania. Sefior Garcia has reproduced the tiny volume by photo- 
engravure (in an edition of one hundred numbered copies), thus making it ac- 
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cessible to a wide circle of students. By so doing he has laid Hispanists in gen- 
eral under a new debt of gratitude for his work in that field and has advanced 
one step further our knowledge and appreciation of Spanish literature of the 
sixteenth century. It is a distinct pleasure to record such disinterested and 
meritorious undertakings. 


Joun M. Hitt 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY 





Architecture and Applied Arts in Spain, by August L. Meyer, Ph. D., 
Professor in the University of Munich. Brentano, New York, 1921. 

This handsome volume is a handbook of Spanish architecture and the 
applied arts of very great value to students and teachers of Spanish. It 
contains a brief but scholarly introduction to the subject, and there are some 
310 splendid illustrations that give a very good idea of the historical develop- 
ment of Spanish architecture and the applied arts with numerous examples 
of its principal types. The examples of the Romanic, Moorish, Gothic, 
Mudéjar, Plateresque, Renaissance and Neo-Classic types of architecture are 
among the best found in books of this kind. 


Picturesque Spain, by K. Hielscher. Brentano, New York, 1922. This 
is another valuable handbook for Spanish students and teachers. It contains 
an unusually large and attractive collection of photographs in rotogravure 
of the most important architectural monuments of old Spain, original land- 
scapes, typical scenes that illustrate city and village life and scenes of popular 
games and festivals. As a popular handbook with abundant illustrations of 
the artistic beauties of picturesque and romantic Spain, this welcome volume 
is one of the very best. 
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